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LITERATURE. 


A Century of Roundels. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Wuewn a poet of Mr. Swinburne’s rank and 
quality provides for our delight a basket of 
ripe summer fruit or rare summer flowers, we 
do not (if we are wise) spend much time in 
discussing rind and calyx, in distinguishing 
species from species and variety from variety, 
and giving full play to our little knowledge. 
Not that we are uninterested in rind and 
calyx and species, but that there is something 
else in which for the moment we are so much 
more interested—the feast that is offered to 
sight and escent and taste; and Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry, as poetry simply, is a thing of 
greater moment to us than the special form 
which in this latest volume he has chosen for 
it. Indeed, after all that has been written in 
late years on the technique of the triolet, the 
rondel, the rondeau, the ballade, and various 
old French forms of verse by Mr. Gosse, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, and others, there is little left 
for any to say; and nothing that could 
be instructively said by one who, like 
myself, has nothing to offer but general and 
second-hand knowledge. Suffice it to remark 
that Mr, Swinburne’s “roundel” —the word 
is thus englished by Chaucer and Lidgate— 
is not precisely identical with any example 
that I have seen either of the old rondel, or 
of the rondeau which was a modification of 
it; but is apparently a form of his own—a 
fact which may partly account for his choice 
of a name which will sound unfamiliar to 
many readers. 

What it was that dictated the choice of 
the form itself is not so barren a question as 
it may at first seem ; for with any true poet 
—especially with a poet who, like Mr. Swin- 
burne, has a fine feeling for the adjustment 
of poetic means to poetic ends—the vehicle 
of utterance, structural or metrical, is not 
selected arbitrarily, but comes of some con- 
Sclous perception or unconscious instinct. 
The thing to be said is said in one particular 
way because it can be said best in that way, 
perhaps only in that way, if it is to be said 
with perfect beauty and adequacy. Now, Mr. 

winburne, in spite of his wealth of rhetoric, 
seldom falls into that limp diffuseness which 
Wordsworth doubtless felt to be his besetting 
sin when he rid himself of “ the weight of too 
much liberty” by an escape to “the sonnet’s 
scanty plot of ground;” but there must be 
a when even a poet who has his concep- 
beta well under control finds it a relief to put 

— under subjection to some external law 
. Pen. and shows his discretion by choosing 
& Jaw obedience to which has already been 
vindicated by splendid success. The sonnet 





canon presents such a law, and he would be 
a daring critic who should say that the possi- 
bilities of the sonnet are exhausted ; but of 
late they have been largely drawn upon, and 
some of us—for he who writes these words is 
among the sinners—have, I fear, done some- 
thing to associate the sonnet in the mind of 
lovers of verse with work which, to say the 
most of it, lacks the seal of distinction. Other 
forms, however, remain which are not thus 
spoiled or blurred; and among them these 
long-forgotten, but now again remembered, 
measures of Marot, Villon, Charles of Orleans, 
and the alien singers of an early day. Of 
these the ¢riolet is too slight and the ballade 
too elaborate for varied treatment; but the 
rondeau, or roundel, with doubtless a little 
less weight than the sonnet, has, as will be 
seen, an additional flexibility, which more 
than compensates. For, though its main struc- 
tural lines are equally determinate, it allows 
a metrical freedom from which the sonnet- 
maker is debarred, and many readers will 
incline to think that Mr. Swinburne, who has 
never greatly affected the sonnet, has raised 
a powerful and dangerous rival. 

One thing certainly is proved by this 
Century of Roundels—that these so-called 
artificial forms are not limited in range to 
the light and playful motives and the 
dainty finger-tip touch with which they have 
been for the most part associated. The 
majority of Mr. Swinburne’s roundels are 
sombre, or at least pensive, rather than gay or 
trifling ; and some of his greatest triumphs 
are achieved in poems where the thought is 
weightiest and the emotion most profound, 
I can recall nothing of similar brevity, not 
even Donne’s great sonnet utterance, “ Death 
be not proud, though some have called thee,” 
fuller of concentrated and dignified solemnity 
than this roundel, the last of a sequence of 
three, entitled “A Dialogue ”:— 

‘* Death, if thou be or be not, as was said, 

Immortal, if thou make us nought, or we 


Survive : thy power is made but of our dread, 
Death, if thou be. 


‘¢ Thy might is made but of our fear of thee: 
Who fears thee not hath plucked from off thine 
head 
The crown of cloud that darkens earth and sea. 


‘* Earth, sea, or sky, as rain or vapour shed, 
Shall vanish ; all the shows of them shall flee: 
Then shall we know, full surely, quick or dead, 
Death, if thou be.”’ 

In a necessarily brief review one naturally 
wishes to give some indication of the variety 
to be found within the covers of this gracious 
gallery of song—to catch, if it may be, 
every tone and semitone of bright and 
joyous as well as of sad and wistful emotion ; 
but it is impossible not to linger a while 
over the many poems to which the one 
just quoted might serve as an_ intro- 
duction—poems charged with insistent, cap- 
tivating pathos and tenderness, which deal 
with love and death and the child born of 
them, deathless remembrance. I may only 
mention such exquisitely wrought sequences 
as “ A Dead Friend,” “The Death of Richard 
Wagner,” and “One of Twain;” but there 
is that in the sevenfold lamentation over “A 
Baby’s Death” which will not suffer it thus 
to be passed by. Many poets have written of 
little children, and written beautifully and 
charmingly—as who would not with such a 





theme ?—but there are those of us who think 
we can distinguish between song and song, 
and detect a subtle difference between the 
voice of him who is only a singer and of him 
who is a child-lover as well. And here, as in 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Child’s Grave at Florence,” 
and Mr. Roden Noel’s “ Early Primrose,” and 
in one memorable sonnet of Mr. Edward 
Dowden’s, we recognise the true note—the 
note of the lover—and we open not our ears 
only, but our hearts. I am writing for a 
critical journal, and I fear I am losing the 
critical tone; but once in a while one may 
perhaps be forgiven for remembering that one 
is a critic only for so many hours per diem 
and a human being through all the day and 
night. From the seven songs of sorrow I 
take three, though loth to leave any. 


Ill. 


** The little hands that never sought 
Earth’s prizes, worthless all as sands, 
What gift has death, God’s servant, brought 
The little hands? 


** We ask; but love’s self silent stands, 
Love, that lends eyes and wings to thought 
To search where death’s dim heaven expands. 


‘** Ere this, perchance, though love know nought, 
Flowers fill them, grown in lovelier lands, 
Where hands of guiding angels caught 

The little hands. 
IV. 

“* The little eyes that never knew 
Light other than of dawning skies, 

What new life now lights up anew 
The little eyes. 


** Who knows but on their sleep may rise 
Such light as never heaven lit through 
To lighten earth from Paradise ? 


‘** No storm, we know, may change the blue 
Soft heaven that haply death descries ; 
No tears, like these in ours, bedew, 

The little eyes. 
v. 
‘** Was life so strange, so sad the sky, 
So strait the wide world’s range, 
He would not stay to wonder why 
Was life so strange ? 


‘* Was earth’s fair house a joyless grange 
Beside that house on high 
Whence Time that bore him failed to estrangei 


‘* That here at once his soul put by 

All gifts of time and change, 

And left us heavier hearts to sigh 

‘Was life so strange ?’ ”’ 
I will not say that these are the most beauti- 
ful of the class to which they belong, but 
they are surely beautiful and tender enough 
to send readers in search of their betters, if 
such there be; and they who seek among the 
roundels numbered xliii., which is the first of 
“One of Twain,” and xli., which is the last 
of the delightful sequence ‘ Not a Child,” 
will find much that they would not willingly 
lose. 

I have not, like a working member of the 
New Shakspere Society, brought arithmetic 
to the aid of criticism, but I think that the 
largest of the remaining groups of roundels is 
that devoted to Nature, her aspects, and the 
moods begotten of them, Very rarely we 
have the aspect alone; more frequently the 
mood alone, with the inspiring aspect sug- 
gested rather than rendered ; most frequently 
of all, aspect and mood made present at once, 
and inextricably woven together in a fabric of 
music for which sense provides the warp and 
soul the woof. Among the purely objective 
poems there is nothing lighter, brighter, or 
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daintier than “ Marzo Pazzo,” published too 
recently in the Acapemy to be forgotten by 
any of its readers ; but the following, which 
belongs to the same class, I must quote, not 
merely because of its strength, its vividness, 
and its metrical splendour, but because it 
shows something of the potentialities of Mr. 
Swinburne’s chosen form, or rather, perhaps, 
his power of finding unexpected possibilities 
of expression in any form :— 
‘SIN SARK. 
** Abreast and ahead of the sea is a crag’s front 
cloven asunder 
With strong sea-breach and with wasting of 
winds whence terror is shed 
As a shadow of death from the wings of the 
darkness on waters that thunder 
Abreast and ahead. 


** At its edge is a sepulchre hollowed and hewn for 
a lone man’s bed, 
Propped open with rock and agape on the sky 
and the sea thereunder 
But roofed and walled in well from the wrath of 
them slept its dead. 


‘* Here might not a man drink rapture of rest, or 
delight above wonder, 

Beholding, a soul disembodied, the days and 

the nights that fled, 

With splendour and sound of the tempest around 

and above him and under, 
Abreast and ahead.’’ 

On the whole, one may say, with no tone of 
hesitation, that Mr. Swinburne has never pro- 
duced anything more fully satisfying, more 
flawlessly beautiful, than these hundred 
swallow-flights of song. In some of his 
earlier poems there were crudities, not of 
craftsmanship — that was always master’s 
work—but of thought and emotion, which 
repelled not only the impatient and the intoler- 
ant, but some against whom no charge of im- 
patience or intolerance could fairly be brought. 
There is no crudity here; nothing to make 
us pause before we praise. There is the old 
beauty, the old music, with the added charm 
which even a supreme genius gains as time 
clarifies it and enables it to be, and to seem, 
itself. To all who love nobly felt and per- 
fectly carven verse, this Century of Roundels 
will bring no emotion but one of pure delight. 

James Asnucrorr Nobis. 








Sir Walter Ralegh in Ireland. By Sir John 


Pope Hennessy. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


HzR0-worsurr is as fluctuating as anything 
else in this world. Every now and then we pull 
down our idols and set up others. Some five- 
and-twenty years ago the brilliant young men 
of the Froude-Kingsley school seemed to have 
permanently reinstated Queen Elizabeth in 
the shrine trom which Truth and Hallam had 
displaced her, Her great men, grouped 
around her, were looked up to as possessing 
superhuman excellence. Alas! anew genera- 
tion has been finding out, by evidence of 
which Mr. Froude’s own History contains far 
more damning passages than even books like 
The Sufferings of our Catholic Forefathers, 
that the idol is unworthy of its shrine—that 
Elizabeth was wholly deficient in the art of 
knitting her people into one, and that her 
vaunted heroes were marvels of unscrupulous 
selfishness. 

Of these heroes Ralegh was certainly one of 
the best, a man of wide reading and great 





culture and glorious aims, and yet particularly 
Machiavellian in principles and conduct. We 
know that he acted towards Spain in a way 
which almost justifies the manner of his 
death. In Ireland Sir J. Pope Hennessy 
shows that his total disregard not of humanity 
alone but of sound policy greatly helped to 
bring about the present wretched state of 
things. No doubt all Tudor statesmen held 
that it was England’s duty as well as her 
wisdom to “improve off” the Irish and to 
fill their place with English settlers. This 
was not an original idea; it was just an 
application of that “ short way of dealing with 
natives” which Spain had adopted in the 
New World. With this view, Elizabeth’s 
Deputies had wasted Munster with more than 
Turkish ferocity, till over wide tracts there 
was absolutely no inhabitant. In Spenser’s 
State of Ireland, which owes almost as much 
to Ralegh as the Acts of the Apostles owe to 
St. Paul, this getting rid of the native is the 
key-note. Therefore trees are to be cut down 
wholesale, because they shelter “the Irish 
enemy;” therefore war is to be made in 
winter, because then the wind shall blow keen- 
est through his looped and windowed ragged- 
ness. But Ralegh does worse than his fellows, 
He begins his career with a massacre. The 
Spaniards and Irish at Smerwick had sur- 
rendered—* on conditions,’’ says almost every 
historian. The Spanish officers were taken 
out and held to ransom; and then Capt. 
Ralegh consented to be Lord Grey’s butcher, 
and, “ entering into the castle, made a great 
slaughter, many or most part of them being 
put to the sword”—all, in fact, except the 


very few who swam out to the fleet with which’ 


Admiral Winter was blockading the fort. 
The Admiral, shocked at the horrid business, 
gave them protection. This was a bad be- 
ginning, though Elizabeth thought otherwise. 
** The Queen was much displeased at the bar- 
barous execution,” say Bacon, Camden, and a 
whole chorus of historians. Unhappily, two 
letters, which came to light only a few years 
ago when the State Papers in the Record 
Office were calendered, speak of it as “ greatly 
to our lyking.’’ But Ralegh did worse, again 
with Gloriana’s approval. ‘“‘ Practices against 
Trish rebels ””—i,e., assassinations and poison- 
ings of chiefs—were the order of the day. 
This was not a Spanish, but an Italian notion. 
Elizabeth’s Court was, we know, saturated 
with Italian ideas. It took a great deal to 
make Cecil wince, but he winced at the poison- 
ings, and Ralegh wrote (Sir J. P. Hennessey 
gives the letter in full) to convince him that 
anything is fair against “ traitors.”” Therefore 
Hugh O’Donnell was dogged through Spain 
and poisoned at Simancas; therefore Shane 
O'Neill, who escaped the poisoned tun of wine 
sent him in 1563, was stabbed at a banquet 
by Capt. Piers, the then Deputy being that 
cynosure of chivalry, Sir H. Sidney. ‘ Com- 
passion hath ever been repaid with com- 
passion, cruelty with cruelty,” is Ralegh’s 
piteous appeal to James from his prison in the 
Tower. Here is a sample of his compassion to 
the Irish. O’Hurley, Archbishop of Cashel, 
was to be “examined.” Walsingham recom- 
mended torture, but the Lords Justices—the 
irony of the title !—complained that they had 
no rack or other instrument. Therefore 
Ralegh writes to Cecil telling how they 





“toasted Hurley’s feet against the fire with 
hot boots.” History adds that when the boot 
was removed the skin and flesh were drawn 
away with it. Throughout, Ralegh was a 
man of contradictions. A lover of education, 
he despoiled the famous college founded 
at Youghal by the Geraldines, seizing the 
revenues and establishing himself in the 
house. Sir J. Hennessy says all the good he 
can of him, and expatiates on his efforts 
to start Irish industries. His capital offence 
he believes to have been that he defeated 
Burleigh’s wiser measures of conciliation and 
opposed Perrot and Essex, preventing the 
repeal of Poyning’s Act, and causing the 
shameful repudiation of Essex’s treaty with 
Tyrone. But for this, thinks our author, 
there would now have been no “ Irish 
difficulty.”” Therefore, Ralegb, with all his 
parts, was of all English statesmen in Ireland 
simply the most mischievous. 

All this Sir J. P. Hennessy tells in a dainty 
little volume—vellum and gold, and antique 
type and paper—the Appendix containing 
Elizabeth’s letters and other telling docu- 
ments, It is impossible to look into such a 
book without reading between the lines, 
Whether or not the author means to liken 
Mr. Gladstone to Burleigh, and to find in 
Ralegh and Carew a foreshadowing of “ the 
Castle’’ of to-day, undoubtedly the way in 
which he handles the subject invites the com- 
parison. The book is as interesting as a 
romance. ‘‘Some of Ralegh’s exploits were 
such as would entitle him nowadays to the 
Victoria Cross.’ He had the rare gift of in- 
spiring a motley host with something very 
like enthusiasm. The way in which Hocker 
tells how the Yorkshireman Wright and the 
Irishmen Fagan and Fitzrichard “gave the 
onset”? when their captain was in peril is 
almost Homeric. The cause in which all this 
courage was expended was as bad as possible. 
It was the remorseless hunting down of the 
Geraldines, against whom their rivals, the 
Butlers and others, had poisoned the Queen’s 
mind ; and it was disgraced with treachery, 
of which the seizure of Lord and Lady Roche 
—described on the very next page to that 
which records the above gallant deeds—is a 
sample. One good point in Ralegh is that 
he never brags. In his posthumous “ Dis- 
course Touching a War with Spain,” he tells 
how, when he was a captain in Ireland, 

** 100 foot and 100 horse would have beaten all 
the forces of the strongest province, just as two 
of Her Majesty’s ships would have commanded 
100 sail of the Spaniards, But of late I have 
known the Easterling fight hand to hand with 
one of our ships; and the Irish in this last war 
have been victorious with an equal or even 
with an inferior force. And what is the reason? 
The Netherlands in those days had wooden 
guns and the Irish had darts; but the one 1s 
now furnished with as great a number of English 
ordnance as ourselves, and the other with as 
good pikes and muskets as England hath.” 

It is very sad to think that greed should 
have made a Balaam of one who ought to 
have been a Moses, should have warped to 
cruel courses and base ingratitude a man who 
could show such fairness of mind. ‘ 

The key to Essex’s downfall is found in 
the incompatibility of his Irish policy with 
what Ralegh and his fellow undertakers 
deemed their interests. Essex brought to 
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Ireland the hope of justice long deferred. 
He came, say the * Four Masters,” with that 
pomp which the Irish love, 
‘“‘ with the most splendid regal state ever dis- 
played by the Saxons in Ireland; and the first 
thing he proclaimed was that every one of the 
Irish who was sorry for having gone in opposi- 
tion to the Queen should receive forgiveness ; 
‘that any of the men of Ireland whose estates 
had been taken by the Saxons through oppres- 
sion, violence, or i ity, would have a restitu- 
tion of the same.” 
“ No wonder,” remarks Sir J. Pope Hennessy, 
“the undertakers should determine to trip up 
a Lord Lieutenant whose views were so in- 
terpreted by the natives.” Essex was for 
treating the Irish “ with caution and tender- 
ness.” ‘“* Your opinions,” replies Elizabeth, 
whose favourite adviser on Irish affairs Ralegh 
was during some twenty years, “ deserve 
reproof rather than answer.” Essex made an 
honourable treaty with Hugh O’Neil—a treaty 
which, if carried out, would have secured to 
Ireland what has been the salvation of Scotland 
—a native aristocracy. The Queen’s (i.e., 
Ralegh’s) answer is—“ to trust this traytor 
upon oath is to trust a devil upon his religion.” 
It will astonish the reader, as it astonishes 
Sir J. Hennessy, that Mr. Froude says so little 
about Ralegh in Ireland. For much that Mr. 
Froude has said every Irishman must be 
thankful. Till he wrote, no one had brought 
before the English public Elizabeth’s war in 
Munster in its unredeemed savageness. It 
was reserved for him to compare the English 
in Ireland with Alva in the Low Countries to 
the disadvantage of the former: “ Alva’s 
bloody sword never touched the young, the 
defenceless, or thoge whose sex even dogs can 
recognise.” The calmest statesman of the 
time thought the same. Burleigh in 1582 
writes to Wallop: “The Flemings had not 
such cause to rebel against the oppression of 
the Spaniards as the Irish against the tyranny 
of England.” If I am compelled to think 
that Mr. Froude in his English in Ireland 
has not always been a generous adversary, 
has not always shown bare impartiality, still 
less that kindly allowance which is the 
privilege of the weak, yet for words like those 
quoted above no praise can be too high. 
“What booteth it to swear this fox?” 
said Essex, when his friend, to greet whom 
he had with warm-hearted impetuosity flung 
his plumed hat into the sea at Cadiz, 
turned against him. Foxes and jackals—Mr. 
Godkin’s quotation, “If any man’s character 
was blown upon so that he could not hope to 
make his way in England he was sent over to 
Trelan "—suits for nearly all of them; and 
now, in Sir J, Hennessy’s book, the arch-fox 
18 made to detail his villainies in a way that 
but for the pity of it—but for the style in 
which the evil system that he began has ever 
since been bearing evil fruit—would be as 
amusing as the confessions of Reynard in the 
mediaeval story. 
Henry Stuart Facan. 


In the Land of the Lion and Sun; or, 
Modern Persia, By C. J. Wills, M.D. 
(Macmillan.) 


Ov the several works which have appeared 
— the last few years on Persia and 
ersian travel, few will be found so interesting 











and instructive as that just published by Dr. 
Wills. 

In works of this description much is sub- 

jective—vivacity, force of character, and 

ness of observation in the writer intensi- 
fying the interest of the facts narrated. 
Happily, in such qualities, Dr. Wills seems 
nowise deficient; and the vivid nature of his 
descriptions, together with a sympathetic 
style which at once carries the reader along 
with him, will make his book read with much 
gratification by all who take it up. Dr. 
Wills’s experiences of life in Persia date from 
1866 to 1881 ; and the nature of his functions, 
by taking him into various parts of the 
country, has enabled him to give us descrip- 
tions of some of the principal cities, and to com- 
pare their respective merits, and the character, 
customs, and life generally of their inhabitants. 
His medical duties, by bringing him into 
constant communication with all classes of 
the people, must have given him a deeper 
insight into the Persian character than many 
travellers would be likely to obtain, as well as 
a professional experience which perhaps could 
scarcely have been gained in a more en- 
lightened country. 

Dr. Wills went out as a medical officer in 
her Majesty’s Telegraph Department in 
Persia—an institution, by-the-way, which, 
together with the system of appointing native 
agents, or rather news-writers, in the chief 
towns may, besides its primary purpose, 
serve also remarkably well a secondary one of 
keeping the British Government well posted 
up in Persian affairs and movements, For 
his interesting adventures and experiences, 
however, Dr. Wills had to pay pretty heavily 
in hardships of the road and the “ travail of 
travel ;”’ and he is not likely to forget the 
Arabic proverb, “Al-musdfir majnin”’ (the 
traveller is a madman), especially when he 
calls the brigands of the Bakhtiari country 
to mind. ‘The book abounds in piquant 
anecdote illustrative of Persian character 
and characteristics, the interest being enhanced 
by Dr. Wills’s skill in narration. 

In Teheran the author made his first 
acquaintance with the dervish—an arrant 
impostor, by-the-by, and more familiar with 
the flowery path of ease than with the thorny 
Tarikah, or Spiritual Path. These interesting 
“ frauds” have a custom at the Aid-i-No-Ruz 
(the New Year’s Festival) of besieging the 
houses of the principal personages and staying 
there till they are bribed away. Let Dr. Wills 
describe the sufferings caused by them :— 


‘*The Major’s dervish [Dr. Wills resided with 
the Major] was to be found in the street day 
and night in or beside his so-called tent; this con- 
sisted of some two yards of thin canvas, pegged 
into the wall at the side of the outer gate, and 
held down by three pieces of string. The 
dervish sat by day on an antelope skin, and by 
night (if he ever did sleep) slept on it in his 
clothes. 

‘** As anyone, visitor or host, entered or left 
the house, a shrill blast was blown on a buffalo- 
horn, and the man emitted his monotonous 
‘Huc—yah huc’ (my due; oh, my due), and 
extended his palm. He had a small pot of live 
charcoal before him; and smoking, and his 
so-called garden (a sort of playing at gardening, 
six twigs of box-tree being planted in a little 
heap of dust, and an orange being placed 
— each), occupied a good deal of his 

e. 





“* The paneging post of it was that he was 
always there, an t Wwe could never 
or fail to notice this fact, from the persistent 
salutations of ‘Salaam, sahib!’ smilingly given, 
or the eternal cries and blasts of the battle. 
horn, by which he made night hideous and the 
day unbearable. As time wore on and the 
New Year approached, the blasts and cries 
became more prolonged and more frequent, and 
the whole household became more and more 
depressed. We all knew that the servants 


were providing the man with two square meals 
a-day and imited tobacco—of course quite 
contrary to orders.” 


Two tubs of water poured down on the 
dervish’s head and fire-pot put out the latter 
and induce hearty invocations to the saints, but 
fail to extinguish the fiend, and a baptism of 
fire is determined on. 
‘*We had got the brazier into position, when 
the wretch commenced one of his frantic solos ; 
down came the contents, some twenty pounds 
of live charcoal and wood-ashes. The dervish 
laughed at such things, and blew a defiant 
blast; but in a moment the charcoal, having 
burnt through the tent, descended on his 
flowing locks, and amidst deriding shouts of 
‘Khock ber serum!’ (ashes on my head), a 
favourite form of imprecation with Persians, 
from my companion, the dervish emerged con- 
siderably the worse.” 
The comedy (or tragedy), however, had now 
been played out, for the dervish, myer 
exhausted even the Major’s patience an 
received his present, had departed when next 
looked for, and quiet was once more restored 
to the house. 

The dervish, however, is an ugly specimen, 
and Dr. Wills sums up generally rather in 
favour of the national character. 


**The character of the Persian, as it appears to 
me, is that of an easy-going man, with a wish 
to make things pleasant generally. He is 
hospitable - obliging, as honest as the 
eneral run of mankind, and is specially well 
isposed to the foreigner.” 
He remarks on the peculiar honesty of the 
Persian servant towards his master in respect 
to his goods and chattels, and upholds the 
commercial morality of the Persian merchant. 

Speaking of the Persian ladies, the author 

says, inter alia :— 
‘*The face, on all important occasions—as at 
entertainments, weddings, &c.—is usually much 
— save by young ladies in the heyday of 
uty. The colour is very freely applied, the 
cheeks being reddled as is a clown, and the 
neck smeared with white, while the eyelashes 
are marked round with kohl (black antimony). 
...Sham moles or stars are painted on the 
chin and cheek.... Even spangles are stuck 
at times on the chin or forehead.’ 
Persia is conservative in its customs, for 
Hafiz, in the fourteenth century, says :— 
“ Ba-db a rang u kbal v khat chi hajat riy-i 
zibard ?” 

Mothers-in-law at a discount here had 

better emigrate to Persia : 
‘* They are not laughed at or looked down on in 
Persia ; their presence is coveted by their sons- 
in-law, who look on them as the guardians of 
the virtue of their wives.” 

The Shirazi offers a strong contrast to the 
Ispahani: the former is careless and gay, the 
latter austere and engrossed in the study of 
reducing cheating to a fine art. “To make a 
living in Ispahan one must cheat.” 


‘A peculiarity of the Shirazi is his fondness for 
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repeating words, changing the initial of the 
second. Use is second nature, and a curious 
instance of the habit is narrated of. the late 
Kawam-u-Dowlet. When in the presence of 
the Shah, the Kawam-u-Dowlet was asked by 
his Majesty, ‘Why is it, Kawam, that you 
Shirazis always talk of kabob-mabob, and soon? 
You always add a nonsense word; is it for 
3 oe P’ *Qh, Asylum of the Universe, may 
F | your sacrifice; no respectable person in 
Shiraz does so; only the lhiti-péti says it.’ 
Piuti is, of course, a nonsense (or meaningless) 
word, and liti, as here used, means a black- 
guard »”» 


Besides his clever treatment of the Persian 
character, Dr. Wills has also much to say 
on most other subjects of interest in the 
country ; and his descriptions of many articles 
of ordinary use give a life to words of which 
the untravelled Persian scholar can form but 
a vague conception from the dictionaries. 
Specially valuable are the descriptions of 
articles of attire, household use, and con- 
sumption. Ladies will rejoice in the explicit 
directions for buying a perfect Persian carpet. 
A splendid one may cost, indeed, forty pounds, 
but will last a hundred years! 

The antiquarian traveller must curb his 
enthusiasm a little, for the forging of 
antiquities is extensively carried on. The 
author has his joke with Houssein Khari, 
one of the manufacturers : 


** As I go he ironically holds out to me a jade 
teapot, i gee | me to buy it for a hundred 


pounds. I see that the age of bargains is over, 
and retire.” 


Dr. Wills had the fortune to be present at 
a camel-fight, and descri es it thus :— 


*« The Prince (the Shah’s eldest son) ordered them 
to bring two male camels (in a state of must). 
At this they wept and tore their hair, for they 
did not wish their property to be destroyed or 
depreciated for the amusement of the young 
Shah-zadeh. However, there was no escape; the 
courtiers soon pointed out two huge males 
secured apart from the rest of the animals, and 
from their continued groanings and roarings 
evidently in a state of must. By the prince’s 
orders these were let loose ; they ‘ went for each 
other’ at once. At first they danced round one 
another in a lumbering way; then what ap- 
peared like a huge bladder was projected from 
their mouths; they then knelt before each 
other, and a sort of fencing match took place ; 
the ordinarily quiet, patient faces of the 
beasts were changed into ones of savage 
fury; the mouths widely open, and the re- 
tracted upper lips showed the white teeth; 
and from the open mouths came quantities of 
foam. The long supple necks were interlaced, 
and quickly darted from side to side, while now 
and then the open, savage mouths would be 
locked together. The object was to seize either 
the throat or leg. The feints and meeting of 
the mouths lasted some few minutes, accom- 
panied by loud groans and roarings of extra- 
ordinary fierceness. At length one beast, the 
paler one, seized his adversary by the foot, 
while the other, a handsome, long-haired 
animal, only got hold of his opponent’s ear. 
Blood flowed ly, and the poor camel-men, 
who wanted to separate the animals, were much 
beaten by the attendants. At last the dark, 
long-haired animal left go and roared with 

ony; the victor commenced to drag him 
about by the bitten foot. After some pressure 
the Prince allowed them to be separated. An 
awful wound was apparent on the foot of the 
dark camel, and the efforts of some eight men, 
with bludgeons, ropes, and chains, were required 
to restrain the victor from pursuing his adyan- 





tage, while the vanquished limped off with his 
weeping r, roaring with mingled rage and 
pain. The Prince, ordering ten tomans (about 
four pounds) to be given to the camel-men 
(poor fellows! I doubt if anything ever reached 
them), rode off.” 

Before concluding, a few words should be 
said about the efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society to promote Christianity in Persia. 
Their mission is established in Julfa, an 
Armenian village near Ispahan, and has been 
successful in obtaining proselytes among 
the Armenians themselves, though not a 
single Muslim convert has yet rewarded 
eleven years’ labour. This may be partly 
because the Persian Government is so severe 
against converts; but the absolute necessity 
that exists for making a strictly literal trans- 
lation of the Scriptures has also its responsi- 
bility. A Muslim cannot fail to compare the 
grand and lofty style of the Kuran with the 
unattractive version of the Bible presented 
to him; and no nation possesses better judges 
of literary excellence than the Persian. The 
strongest opposition to Christianity and 
reform generally is also made by the mullas, 
or priests, though these men at heart, says 
Dr. Wills, are mostly Freethinkers, many 
Deists, more Atheists, few good Mussulmans. 

Valuable information is given upon travel- 
ling in Persia—routes, itineraries, Persian 
horses, and other modes of conveyance— 
and we strongly advise anyone proceeding 
thither to make for his own use classified 
extracts upon these and other practical 
heads. C. E. WIson. 








ENGLISH CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCES. 


Duke Huon of Burdeux. PartI. Edited 
by 8. L. Lee. 


Rauf Coilyear. With Fragments of Roland 
and Vernagu and of Otuel. Edited by S. J. 
H. Herrtage. (Triibner.) 


By reprinting Lord Berners’ version of Huon 
of Bordeaux, the very interesting and un- 
usually original poem of Rauf Coilyear, and 
the Auchinleck fragments of Roland and 
Vernagu and Otuel, the Early-English Text 
Society has gone near to complete its very 
valuable collection of such English forms as 
remain to us of the tale of Charlemagne. It 
is known asa fact by all students of Early 
English and Early French (and, it might have 
been expected, independently of experience) 
that the Charlemagne legend affected English 
imagination and English literature much less 
than that of Arthur. Although French 
originals do not exist for all extant English 
Charlemagne romances—the Siege of Melayne 
is a notable instance, and Rauf Coilyear a 
still more notable—in cases where the 
originals do exist the resemblance is so close 
as to show that the English writers, at the 
most, “adapted” as their descendants adapt 
French plays to-day. Nor does it happen 
that any one of these adapters had the literary 
power of style which belonged to more than 
one of our Arthurian scribes. Therefore the 
interest of the English Charlemagne romances 
is, on the whole, more linguistic than literary, 
as their editors in this series very frankly 
admit. But their literary interest itself is 
still considerable. 





Southey somewhere grumbles at Lord 
Berners’ choice of romances to translate, 
which (as the good Governor of Calais, taking 
chansons de gestes, Arthurian and classical 
poems, and romans d’aventures together, must 
have had the embarrassment of a choice 
of some hundreds, if not thousands) is a 
little unreasonable. For our own part, we 
cannot quarrel with him for doing Huon of 
Burdeuz into English. The original story is 
one of no little intrinsic interest. For though 
the poetry of the oldest French chanson is 
not equal to that of Roland or of Amis et 
Amiles, or of the earlier poems of the sub- 
cycles of William of Orange, of the Lorrainers, 
and of the Crusades, its hero has a strongly 
marked character (we intend some day to 
draw a parallel between Huon and Tom 
Jones) ; and it is noteworthy because it is the 
earliest French chanson to admit the extrava- 
gant freely in the shape of the giants, the 
sorcerers, the dwarfs, and so forth which in 
later, and especially in Spanish, romance were 
so inordinately indulged in. Also, it has a 
very remarkable literary history. Mr. Lee 
has done his task of editing very well indeed, 
and the society must be congratulated on this 
its latest recruit, or one of its latest, for 
actual work. His Introduction includes some 
general remarks on the chansons, which are 
well put and for the most part accurate. 
But Mr. Lee, studying the chansons for the 
sake of a single one, and not coming to the 
single one after the study of the class 
generally, has, we think, accepted—with ex- 
cusable confidence, no doubt—some dubious 
statements from his French authorities. He 
swallows the cantilénes with a trustfalness 
which we are not fully able to imitate. 
Of course, there may have been, and probably 
were, cantilénes in French; but it is surely a 
fiendish trick of fortune to have left us only 
two, one of which is German and the other 
Latin. Again, Mr. Lee’s statement that the 
versification of Roland is “ identical with 
that of all but the latest chansons” is not 
quite exact. In the first place, the alex- 
andrine and the substitution of rhyme for 
assonance made their appearance before the 
date of “the latest” chansons. In the second 
place, the important variation of a shorter 
line at the end of each stanza, which is not 
in Roland, appears as early as the twelfth 
century. But these are matters of no very 
great moment; and those who know how 
likely the student of a part of a large subject 
is to err in generalisations about the whole 
will be the first to recognise Mr. Lees 
diligence and success in learning and ex- 
pounding the history of the chansons. 
Let us add that the part of his Intro 
duction dealing with Lord Berners’ own 
work is very full and careful, and its general 
literary quality excellent. As for the besetting 
sin of editors of old work—over-valuation of 
the author—Mr. Lee’s sobriety carries him if 
anything rather to the other extreme. The 
halting verse and scarcely yet organised prose 
of these English romances cannot of course 
bear comparison with the majestic roll of the 
French assonanced or rhymed Zirade, which, 
even in the earliest examples, is a completely 
organised metre, and which, to the ear that 
has once mastered its scheme, has a wonderful 
wave-like harmony. But to Englishmen, at 
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Jeast, the language of these English romances, 
stammering though it be, is attractive enough. 
Mr. Herrtage is a proved worker in this 
field, and his opportunities of comment in 
the particular instance are less than Mr. 
Lee’s. But part, at least, of the text 
he has to edit is more interesting than 
the Anglicised Hwon. Not only is Rauf 
Coilybar (which tells how Charlemagne, driven 
by a storm to a collier’s hut, is enter- 
tained by him, as in so many other legends, 
and then summons his entertainer to Court) 
probably independent of a French original, 
but it is told in a very lively fashion and in 
spirited verse. The fragments which follow 
are chiefly interesting as showing the abun- 
dant variations of the same story which are 
among the most striking features of mediaeval 
literature. Mr. Herrtage’s notes and glossary 
are to the point, and free from the super- 
abundance of parallel passages and similar 
matter wherewith some editors are wont to 
clog their work. GxoRGE SAINTSBURY. 








DR. C. H. H. WRIGHT ON ECCLESIASTES, 


The Book of Koheleth, commonly called 
Ecclesiastes, considered in Relation to 
Modern Criticism and to the Doetrines of 
Modern Pessimism; with a Ohtical and 
Grammatical Commentary a Revised 
Translation. The Donnellan Lectures for 
1880-81. By the Rev. Charles Henry 
Hamilton Wright. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


WuatEvER may be the cause, the rapidity 
with which works on Ecclesiastes {are now 
following one another, especially in this 
country, is somewhat remarkable. But a 
brief interval has elapsed since the appearance 
of Dean Plumptre’s Commentary, and that 
had been preceded but a short time before by 
the volume on The Authorship of Ecclesiastes, 
a volume which Dr. Wright tells us he is 
permitted to state was written by the Rev. 
David Johnston, of Herray, Scotland. Dr, 
Wright is favourably known to Old Testa- 
ment students by his Bampton Lectures on 
Zechariah, as well as by earlier works on 
some other Biblical books. His attention, it 
is believed, has been long directed to Eccle- 
siastes; and now at last we have the result 
of his labours in this portly volume, which is 
not unlikely to be regarded as of even superior 
merit to the other works from Dr. Wright's 
pen to which we have just alluded. The 
present volume has, however, the fault of 
unnecessary bulk and excessive diffuseness, 
resulting, no doubt, in part from its being 
based on a series of university sermons or 
lectures, But a more serious defect is too 
great timidity and a failure to accept frankly 
and fully the historico-critical method, and to 
follow without swerving the path which that 
method prescribes. 

It is in accordance with the last observation 
that Dr. Wright’s work opens, not by inter- 
rogating the book itself with regard to its 
date and the circumstances of its origin, and 
by examining the facts of Jewish history to 
see where it would fit most exactly, but by 
discussing the canonicity of the book and the 
sanction supposed to be given to it by “the 
men of the Great Synagogue.” In his pre- 
fatory Introduction Dr. Wright confesses 





that he feels constrained “to abandon the 
traditional view of the Solomonic authorship 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes,” but ‘‘ not with- 
out some feelings of regret.” The view of 
our author with regard to the date now is that, 


‘if, as we have seen reason to believe, ‘ the 
men of the Great Synagogue’ were those who 
admitted the work into the Canon, it must have 
been written some time between B.c. 444 and 
328. The internal evidence makes it likely 
that it was towards the close of this period that 
the author lived” (p. 136). 


This conclusion does not possess any very 
startling novelty. At the same time, it rests 
on no grounds of solid or satisfactory evi- 
dence. Dr. Wright fully admits, however, 
the approach made by the diction of Ecclesi- 
astes to that of the Mishnah, citing in his 
Glossary many illustrative examples. And 
this characteristic of the diction would, as 
Kuenen bas very lately observed in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, suit very well a date 
as recent as 125 B.c. (the date assigned by 
Renan), if other circwmstances allowed. This 
condition, however, is not fulfilied. There 
is, for example, the evidence, to which Dr. 
Wright fully assents, that the Son of Sirach 
was acquainted with Ecclesiastes, and that, 
consequently, Ecclesiasticus (circ, 180 B.c.) is 
of later date. Renan’s date for Ecclesiastes 
(125 B.c.) would be, therefore, inadmissible. 
As to the influence of Greek philosophical 
thought on the book (which, if admitted, gives 
the date circ. 200 3.c.), Dr. Wright, referring 
to the Commentary of the present writer, 
observes :— 

‘* Notwithstanding some interesting and curious 
coincidences of thought, most of which will be 
found noted in the course of our work, I cannot 
but concur in the opinion arrived at by scholars 
differing so widely in opinion as Delitzsch and 
Renan, that no real trace of Greek influence 
can be pointed out. Zirkel’s former attempt to 
discover Graecisms in the Book of Ecclesiastes 
has been admitted to have been a failure even 
by Graetz, though the latter scholar has en- 
deavoured to show that a few of the instances 
adduced by Zirkel are genuine. Plumptre 
has, however, exhibited a disposition to adopt 
partially at least the view advocated by Tyler. 
And, if I am not mistaken, the theory of the 
close connexion of the Book of Ecclesiastes 
with Greek thought is likely shortly to be 
presented in a more developed form by an 
able Continental scholar. We shall wait to see 
what new arguments are adduced by that 
writer. But the intimation I have received on 
this point has made me indisposed prematurely 
to re-open a discussion which for the present 
may be considered as closed” (pp. ix., x.). 
With reference to this quotatica, I would 
observe that the question relating to the 
alleged Graecisms in the language of Ecclesi- 
astes is not to be confounded with that which 
is concerned with the influence of Greek 
thought. It is, however, certainly inaccurate 
to state that Graetz regarded the attempt of 
Zirkel as a failure, though Graetz did express 
the opinion that Zirkel’s enthusiasm had 
carried him too far. But the question whether 
there are in the book clear indications of 
Greek thought is far more important, not 
merely with reference to Biblical criticism 
and Jewish antiquities, but also with respect 
to the general history of philosophy. Dr. 
Wright’s assertion that the discussion “ for 
the present may be considered as closed ” will 





probably be taken as implying that there has 
been a serious controversy on the subject, 
and that those who have expressed themselves 
adversely to the influence of Greek pean 
on Ecclesiastes, and particularly Dr. Delitzse 
and M. Renan, have so far had very much 
the best of it. Of any such controversy I, 
at least, am entirely ignorant. In his notes 
on the seventh chapter of Ecclesiastes, after 
referring to my work, Delitzsch asserts that 
in vers. 15-18 (the “not being righteous 
over-much,”’ &c.) may be perceived not so 
much the principle of the Stoical ethics, 
“living conformably to nature,” as the 
Aristotelian principle of “ holding the middle 
between extremes.” But it had certainly not 
been alleged, so far as I know, that there 
is in these verses any allusion to the Stoical 
principle just mentioned. And, if Delitzsch 
has elsewhere discussed the matter, the dis- 
cussion has escaped my notice. ‘Then, as to 
M. Renan, who does indeed say, 


“On a souvent cherché 4 prouver que la phil- 
osophie de l’auteur porte la trace d’une influ- 
ence de la philosophie grecque. Rien n’est 
moins certain. Tout absolument s’explique 
dans le livre par le développement logique 
de la pensée juive ;” 

and, further, that the author of Ecclesiastes 
does not go so far as Epicurus in denying 
the operation of Providence, and in asserting 
that the gods disregard the affairs of mankind 
(L’ Ecelésiaste, pp. 62 sqq.). But this last 
remark would be quite compatible with what 
is in all probability the fact—that in Eccle- 
siastes Greek philosophy has become modified 
by its contact with Judaism. But, as to the 
evidence which had been previously adduced 
in favour of the influence of Greek thought, 
M. Renan does not state it, much less refute 
it. I may append here also the observation 
that M. Renan’s statement, “On a souvent 
cherché & prouver,” &c., is certainly in- 
accurate. 

It is satisfactory to learn from Dr. Wright 
that an able Continental scholar is likely 
before long to present in a more developed 
form the argument for the close connexion of 
Ecclesiastes with Greek thought. Dr. Wright 
himself, without accepting this view, has 
adduced some coincidences from Seneca and 
Marcus Aurelius, even if he has not quite 
justified his assertion as to coincidences pre- 
viously adduced being noted in the course of 
his work. 

With respect to a book so difficult as 
Ecclesiastes, it is not saying much to 
assert that Dr. Wright’s “‘ New Translation”’ 
is not uniformly successful. But such a 
rendering as, for example, that of iv. 6 is 
scarcely to be excused :—* Better is the full 
of a hand with rest, than the full of two 
(closed) hands with toil and striving after 
wind.” And in the context, at iv. 4, a desire 
for too close literalness has resulted in a 
rendering which is ambiguous, if not altogether 
unmeaning :—“ And I saw all the toil, and 
all the superiority of work, that it is the 
rivalry of man over his fellow.’ Again, at 
v. 9, “He who loveth silver shall not be 
satisfied with silver, and he who loveth riches 
has no fruit (of them),” where there is a failure 
to recognise the ellipsis of yisba in the second 
member of the verse. Otherwise we should 
have had, “nor he who loveth riches, with 
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(their) fruit,” or “produce”—that is, the 
revenue he derives therefrom. To remark 
only on one other passage, the very interesting 
verse in the general summing up, xii. 13. 
This verse Dr. Wright translates, “ The end 
of the matter when all is heard is, Fear God 
and keep his commandments, for this ought 
every man to do.” Having regard to the 
admitted close relation of the language of the 
Mishnah to that of Ecclesiastes, I ventured 
to apply to the elucidation of this verse the 
very common Mishnic formula zeh hakkelal, 
meaning “this is the general rule,” or “ this 
is the universal law,” usually employed to 
introduce a general principle or rule at the 
close of a discussion. I thus obtained the 
rendering, “‘ The conclusion of the discourse, 
the universal law, let us hear. Fear God, 
and keep his commandments, for this is the 
universal law for man.” Dr. Wright follows 
Delitzsch in the objection that kol ha-adam 
never has the meaning ‘‘ the whole man” or 
“the whole of man.” But I fail to see that 
this meaning is at all implied in my transla- 
tion. “The universal law for man” is 
obviously equivalent to “the universal law 
for men.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
student is likely to find Dr. Wright’s work a 
source of valuable assistance ; that it displays 
mature and wide-reaching scholarship; and 
that, notwithstanding those defects which 
have been mentioned, it may be expected to 
take a high rank in the exegetical literature 
of Ecclesiastes. Tuomas TYLER. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Julian Trevor. By W. Outram Ellis. In 3 
vols, (Tinsley Bros.) 


The Senior Songman. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s.” In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 
Yolande. By William Black. In 8 vols. 


(Macmillan. ) 


A Daughter of the Philistines. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas.) 


Because of the Angels. By M. Hope. In 2 
vols. (Longmans.) 


Circe’s Lovers. By Leith Derwent. 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue story of Julian Trevor is absurdly 
simple. The hero, Julian Trevor, loses his 
father at an early age; succeeds to a title and 
estates ; goes abroad to see his godfather, 
Lord Slitherington; is captured at Vienna 
by th> large and hungry Mrs. Hungerford 
and her daughter, Edith; is wrecked off 
Trieste in their company ; is married to the 
daughter some weeks afterwards ; spends his 
honeymoon at Naples; returns to England, 
and, after studying drawing at the Slade 
School, and decorating his ancestral halls with 
imaginative frescoes, subsides into lettered 
and artistic ease, and gives himself up to 
the composition of an epic. That is one-half 
the story. The other half deals with the 
fortunes of Julian’s sister, Emily, and his 
friend, Mark Turner. It may be told in three 
sentences. Mark loves Emily; Emily, 


In 8 


who is incapable of loving anybody, plays 
fast and loose with Mark for 4 aie vf 
years, and finally marries Baron Bravura, 





an Italian Jew financier ; and Mark, becoming 
rich too late, disappears in Africa, discovers 
marvels there, writes a book, and is made a 
‘lion of the hour” and the ‘show man of 
two seasons,” after which he goes off to 
Mexico and the Rocky Mountains, and hunts 
the grizzly in his native wilds. In all this, 
it must be owned, there is not very much, 
As Mr. Ellis tells it, however, it is enough 
for three volumes of good and pleasant reading. 
Mr. Ellis, who seems to have the high 
spirits of Mr. Payn himself, and who writes 
with great vivacity and point, has plenty to 
say worth hearing. He goes to work with a 
peculiar briskness; and his manner is so 
easy, and his matter so fresh and fanciful, 
that he does as he likes with you. With a 
sort of genial cynicism, he converses on the 
ways of women (in whom he has absolutely no 
belief) ; he derides aestheticism and aesthetes ; 
he deals in wreck and storm and marriage 
and death and all manner of disasters; he 
sketches you the “great Earl” himself— 
even Lord Beaconsfield. And when you 
reach the last page of this third volume you 
almost catch yourself wishing that you had 
all three to read over again, or that he had 
exceeded his commission as a modern novelist 
and written three volumes more. 


The great defect of The Senior Songman is 
its length. It is well contrived and well 
written, and abounds in pleasant touches both 
of sentiment and observation ; but it is full 
three hundred pages too long. The story, 
which is one of unrequited love and wasted 
lives and broken hearts, is good and moving in 
itself, but a little too idyllic in intention and 
tone for three volumes. You begin it with 
pleasure ; you read on to a certain point with 
a grateful interest ; then you begin to tire of 
it and to wish it was over and done; and 
in the end you take to skipping as you 
might were the book a bad one and the 
matter worthless asthe manner. The way of 
it is this. Jacob Wierd, the senior song- 
man at Crawlborough Cathedral, is a man 
with a history, In his youth he had 
been crossed in love. He is a born singer 
and musician; and he is sent to Milan to 
study. There he falls in love with a certain 
Nanni, who is also a born singer and musician, 
and who, moreover, is an exceedingly pretty 
girl, They are engaged, and Jacob is happy. 
But evil days are in store for him and his 
mistress hoth. His patron, Sir Montague 
Barbegan, sees Nanni, seduces her, turns her 
into a prima donna of some sort, and finally 
abandons her and marries someone else. She 
hunts him up at Crawlborough (whither Jacob 
has returned); but he will none of her. 
Then she goes back to London, is turned out 
of her lodgings, bears a child, wanders down 
to Crawlborough again, and dies of starvation 
and cold on the Cathedral steps. Jacob, 
coming out from service, stumbles over her 
body, takes her into his house, which is hard 
by, recognises her for whom she is, and adopts 
her baby for his own. Years elapse; and 
Nanni, as the little one is called, has grown 
into a very pretty girl, with an admirable 
talent for music. Her father, Sir Montague, 
sees and knows her, and determines to get 
rid of her, in case their relationship should 
discovered, This is not difficult, for Nanni is 





resolved to be an artist. Great singers (in- 
spired by Sir Montague) implore her to go 
to Vienna and study for the stage. But 
Jacob refuses steadily ; and in the end Nanni 
is obliged to run away. This breaks Jacob’s 
heart, and he dies. Nanni returns to find 
him dead, and, stricken with remorse, becomes 
a nun, leaving her lover, Albion Gray, to 
marry his} old sweetheart, Hertha, Jacob’s 
niece, and her father, the Wicked Baronet, to 
suffer torments at the hand of a masterful 
and jealous wife. There is too much made 
of this sad little tale, as I have said; but, 
for all that, the book is well worth reading. 
The atmosphere and scenery are excellent ; 
and more than one of the characters—as, for 
instance, Hertha and her mother, the wife 
of Jacob’s farmer brother—is natural and 
human in no mean degree. 


In Yolande Mr. Black is much the same 
as ever—a little more tedious and less read- 
able, perhaps, but much the same on the 
whole, His heroine, Yolande Winterbourne, 
has no gift of ballad-singing, and lacks that 
extraordinary and moving thrill in the voice 
which is the fortune of so many of her pre- 
decessors. But, like them, she is passing 
lovely, dignified, personal, maidenly, passion- 
ate, and all the rest of it; like them, she 
goes on journeys into foreign parts and the 
Scottish Highlands, and receives impressions 
of scenery ; like them, she has experience of 
difficult and troublous love-passages; like 
them, she behaves heroically and fastidiously ; 
and, like them, she is made happy with a 
square-headed young Scotchman. Unlike 
them, however, she has a mother who is a 
victim to dipsomania. This mother she— 
disdainful of strychnine and yellow bark— 
attempts to cure by example and moral 
suasion ; and therein we have her distinguish- 
ing peculiarity. The attempt is heroic, for 
it obliges her to shame her mother by drink- 
ing chloral, and to dissuade her from suicide 
by threatening to do likewise. But it is 
rather silly and unpractical, inasmuch as it 
impels her to do without a doctor, and to 
put her whole trust in morality and sea-air 
and baskets of game. As it was suggested to 
her by the maa of her choice (who is an in- 
ventor and a man of reading, and ought to 
know better), she is not perhaps so much to 
blame. Be this as it may, she somehow fails 
of being interesting; and when you take 
leave of her—on her lover’s arm, by night, 
on the Thames Embankment, with all the 
usual atmospheric effects in full working 
order—you are rather glad than otherwise. 
The graceful little flirt, Mrs. Graham, and 
her moody and rather inconsequent brother, 
the Master of Lynn, are better company ; and 
you make their acquaintance with pleasure, if 
you break it without regret. The study of 
dipsomania, which is the novel feature of the 
book, is too timid to be useful, and too senti- 
mental to be affecting. The sketches of 
scenery are pleasant enough in their way, but 
the manner of them is beginning to be a little 
worn, and the effect a little vague. On the 
whole, Yolande is a disappointment. 


American novels are nearly always intelli- 
nt work, and are very often pleasant P 
ing. The anonymous study of New York 
life, A Daughter of the Philistines, is both 
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the one and the other. It tells how the 
lovely and accomplished Alma Hampton, 
daughter of a self-made man anda millionaire, 
yielded up the treasures of her affection to 
the manly and attractive Hugh Wellingford ; 
how they were married, had several children, 
and went to live at last, after poverty and a 
flat, in a brown-stone house; how Alma’s 
father attempted unholy operations in Wall 
Street, and was fleeced even unto death ; how 
her brother, Walter Hampton, seduced a 
beautiful Jewess, deserted her, and came down 
to be a loafer and a sponge, while she, his 
innocent and noble victim, became a queen of 
song and a deity of opera, beloved and respected 
by all who know her; with much besides of 
equal interest and importance. It is cleverly 
and brightly written; it contains some 
vigorous sketches of life and character among 
the money-dealing classes of New York (for 
whom the author has a great deal of contempt 
and dislike); it appears to have not a little 
verisimilitude, considered as a picture of 
manners; it is healthy in tone, andj leaves 
a good taste in the mouth. In short, it is 
an able and attractive kind of book. 


Little or nothing is to be made out of 
Because of the Angels. It isa kind of jumble 
—of Edward Irving (?), the Reform Bill, 
Sir Walter Scott, the Gift of Tongues, lost 
heirs, inspired sybils, ladies of fashion who 
try to have faith and walk upon the waves, 
intriguing step-mothers, discomforting step- 
daughters, visions, unsuccessful men of letters, 
travels in the East, electioneering, suicide, 
marriage, loss of property, the speech of 
North Britain, Radicalism, and all manner of 
things of that sort. It is well and honestly 
meant, and in places it is cleverly written. 
But to see the author’s drift is very far from 
easy; and to set up any sort of interest in 
the book is impossible. 


Much the same may be said of Circe’s 
Lovers. Circe—who, in the interests of 
morality, is a good deal better than she should 
be—is a wonderful young actress. Her first 
lover, Donald Murray, is a spasmodic and in- 
tense young journalist. Him she persuades 
to be false to his true love, Rachel (who is a 
plain woman of thirty), and to become her 
slave. Her second is the Earl of Hampstead, 
a philanthropic peer, with views about the 
drama, and a weakness for Shakespeare and 
for chaste and gorgeous girls of genius. 
Him she persuades to marry her, being 
already someone else’s wife, and to leave her 
a widow within the year. Her third is one 
Edward Stanhope, artist, poet, cynic, wit, 
humorist, everything you like to mention ; 
all in extraordinary measure, and all at twenty 
years old. Him she loves, and to him (so far 
as one can make out from Mr. Derwent’s im- 
passioned prose) she is actually wed. He isa 
youth of ardent passions ; she is Circe; and 
the pair are furiously in love with each other. 
But the marriage—if I understand it aright— 
18 not practical, only formal. Edward goes 
to the States to be a special correspondent 
during the war ; while Circe remains in Eng- 
land to read religious books, talk nonsense 
to Mr. Murray, re-appear as an actress (she 
has had an accident and quitted the stage), 
commit bigamy with Lord Hampstead, become 
a kind of widow, save her Edward from the 


gallows, nurse him till he dies of his wounds, 
marry the Earldom of Clydesdale, and live 
unhappily ever after. It is not easy to deter- 
mine if her story is more tedious than im- 
probable, or more improbable than tedious. 
W. E. Hentey. 








SOME MILITARY BOOKS. 

Field Artillery: its Equipment, Organisation, 
and Tactics. By Major S. ©. Pratt, B.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) This is a hand- 

ook intended for the use of officers and non- 
commissioned officers. It describes clearly 
and succinctly the various portions of the 
field gun, the carriages employed, the different 
kinds of ammunition, the rules of gunnery, the 
constitution and drill of a battery, the work of 
artillery in the field, the requirements of a 
good position, the action of a single battery, 
the duties of a battery with an advanced guard, 
attacks by large and small forces, the defensive 
use of artillery, the employment of horse 
artillery with cavalry, the function of artillery 
escorts, and the constitution of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. The work is furnished 
with twelve good drawings; and it will 
probably prove of great use to those for whom 
it is written. There is a decided, but perhaps 
natural, tendency in the chapters dealing with 
the status of artillery as an arm to magnify its 
powers; and perhaps the disciplinary and 
administrative reforms proposed in the last 
chapter are not quite in keeping with the 
object of the work as a text-book of instruction ; 
but, with these exceptions, we have nothing but 
praise to award the author. The book is 
edited by Col. OC. B. Brackenbury; and its 
orthodoxy as a sound, tactical authority on all 
matters connected with field artillery is thus 
amply vouched for. 


Historical Records of the 93rd Sutherland High- 
landers, now the 2nd Battalion Princess Louise’s 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. Compiled 
and Edited by R. H. Burgoyne. (Bentley.) 
To criticise a regimental history from the 
standpoint of literature would be absurd ; but 
it may possess various degrees both of general 
interest and of historical value. The interest 
must depend upon the subject rather than upon 
the writer. And here Oapt. Burgoyne has cer- 
tainly been fortunate. The 93rd was probably 
the very last British regiment raised by the 
exercise of personal influence, and it still rotains 
an unusual measure of clannishness. It is, we 
believe, the only regiment of infantry that bears 
‘‘ Balaclava” on its colours ; and its name will 
always come to the mind in connexion with the 
relief of Lucknow. Capt. Burgoyne has, there- 
fore, had some stirring incidents to record, 
though it happens that he has been to some 
extent forestalled by two brother officers—Gen. 
Ewart and Dr. Munro—who have recently pub- 
lished volumes of reminiscences covering the 
same ground. In the other matter of historical 
accuracy, we have nothing but praise for this 
book. The writer has properly thought nothing 
too petty to be recorded. The strength of the 
regiment at different times, the nominal lists of 
casualties, and the services of officers are all 
valuable. We have been specially struck with 
a table (p. 57) showing the effects of sickness in 
the West Indies, and with another ‘(pp. 73-76) 
showing the ages, nationality, trades, &c., of 
the men in 1833. It is much to be regretted 
that Capt. Burgoyne has not been able to give 
similar tables for later dates. The book is 
handsomely bound in red, as it should be, with 
a strip of veritable tartan across the back. 


Recollections of the Kabul Campagne, 1879 and 
1880. By Joshua Duke. (W.H. Allen.) It 
is not possible to suppress the easy criticism 





| that this volume appears too late. The Afghan 





War now belongs to ancient history, nor indeed 
did it ever take very strongly the ular 
imagination in England. Dr. Duke thimeolf 
testifies more than once to the dislike felt for 
service in Afghanistan; the same feeling of 
dislike was also felt in this country. The books 
written about the campaign have not been many, 
and none of them has attained a great success 
among either professional or lay readers. Dr. 
Duke’s pages are modestly written. To some 
extent he was a bystander ; and it was his luck 
to be present at most of the hard fighting— 
from Charasiab to Kandahar. He deals neither 
in political nor in military criticism, but tells 
a straightforward story ina simple way. It is 
readable, but it would be an hyperbole to say 
that it is a contribution to military history. 
The sketches of the Sherpur cantonment and of 
the heights round Kabul, which have been 
drawn from photographs, add a distinct feature 
of value to the work. 


The Egyptian War of 1882. By Lieut.- 
Col. Hermann Vogt. With a Map and Plans. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) This has the 
advantage of being, we believe, the first con- 
nected story of last year’s war that has yet 
appeared. Whether it should be reckoned as 
an additional advantage that itis written by a 
German officer may be doubted. The general 
point of view is critical, though not unfriendly ; 
but certain of the criticisms appear to be based 
upon imperfect knowledge. he translator’s 
Preface informs us that ‘‘a few slight correc- 
tions have been made of errors in matters of 
fact.” Other errors, however, still remain— 
such as that ‘‘the Foot Guards were last sent 
out of the country during the Crimean War” 
(p. 83), and that Sir John Adye ‘‘ is in seniority 
only one year below” Lord Wolseley (p. 90). 
This last statement, if not strictly erroneous, 
is at least misleading. The translation closely 
follows the order of thought and the modes of 
expression of the original German. And, 
taking the book as a whole, though the com- 
ments may possess some value, the narrative 
will be found commonplace and tedious. 


Life as I have Found It. By Gen. de Ainslie. 
ergs It is now about a year ago since 

essrs. Blackwood published two volumes of 
reminiscences by another Scotch officer, of which 
we still retain a very pleasant memory. But let 
no one who enjoyed Col. Ramsay’s Rough Recol- 
lections of Military Service and Scciety be induced 
thereby to take up Gen. de Ainslie’s Life as I 
have Found It. We have done our duty to the 
writer by reading the greater part of it; and 
we now do our duty to the public by warning 
them against it. To say more might defeat our 
object. For ourselves, we can only feel thank- 
ful that the gods have given us the gift of 
obliviscence. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Heroes and Kings: Stories from the Greek. 
By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. (Seeley.) We 
trust that the appearance of this little book, at 
this season, does not imply that Mr. Church has 
exhausted the series which has cheered the 
Christmas holidays of so many boys. Possibly 
it only means that Mr. Church had some stories 
from various Greek authors by him which it 
was inconvenient to include in the previous 
volumes. Here will be found the Voyage of 
the Argonauts, from Apollonius Rhodius half. 
a-dozen fresh scenes from Homer; and two 
from Herodotus, descriptive of the Age of the 
Despots. We have lately been yw 4 again 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's Wonder-Book and 
Tanglewood Tales; and we are confirmed in our 
opinion that the romantic charm of Hawthorne 
remains unsurpassed as a medium for intro- 
ducing children to Greek myths. Mr. Chureh’s 
gift, which we have recognised from the first, is 
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of a different kind. He is not so much a story- 
teller asan adapter. In reading him, those who 
know the original feel the original always pre- 
sent. It is the language, with its studied sim- 
plicity, that holds the attention, rather than the 
incidents. The present volume is again out of 
line with the series in being issued in a smaller 
size, without coloured illustrations, and at a 
much cheaper rate. If we knew what the exact 
price is, we should mention it; butitis no- 
where stated on the cover or title-page. The 
format is very pleasing, and to us new. 


Lectures to American Audiences. By Edward 
A. Freeman. (Philadelphia : Porter and Coates ; 
London: Triibner.) Mr. Freeman’s many 
friends will be grateful to Messrs. Triibner for 
giving them the opportunity of reading the 
lectures which he went to America to deliver 
nearly two years ago. The lectures are divided 
into two series—‘‘The English People in its 
Three Homes’’ and “ The Practical Bearings of 
General European History.” As Mr. Freeman 
himself says that some of his statements he has 
‘gone through a thousand and one times 
already,” and as he has given us within the 
past two months two original works for diges- 
tion, we will content ourselves with stating that 
the present volume is a very creditable specimen 
of the American press—superior, we think, both 
in type and paper, to the ‘‘ Riverside” edition 
of Hawthorne. But the paper, though thicker, 
is not yet opaque ; and the margin of both is too 
narrow. 


Half- Hours with Some Famous Ambassadors. 
By George Barnett Smith. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This book belongs toa class which meets with 
a different reception from the general reader 
and from the reviewer. It bears many marks 
of being a made book. On internal evidence 
alone, we haye no hesitation in affirming that 
its contents have already appeared in some 
serial. It purports to treat of ambassadors ; but, 
of the eight personages who give their names to 
as many chapters, only four at the highest can 
strictly be called ambassadors. For an am- 
bassador is not identical with a diplomatist, nor 
a diplomatist with a prime minister. Yet more 
strange, it bears for a frontispiece the portrait 
of a Queen of Denmark—very fairly engraved 
on steel, we admit. Upon the misprints 
and errors of fact or implication we need 
not dwell. All these things tell their own tale. 
But Mr. Smith knows his public, and doubtless 
his book will be widely read. 


_ Good Samaritans ; or, Biographical Illustra- 
tions of the Law of Human Kindness. By 
W. H. Davenport Adams. (Sonnenschein.) 
Mr. Davenport Adams, like Mr. Barnett Smith, 
must pardon us if we decline to notice his book 
at length—large as it is and (we are bound to 
add) handsomely printed. In the first words of 
his Preface he acknowledges—or, rather, boasts 
—that it is a “compilation.” Now, we are far 
from saying that compilations have no right to 
exist. If persons can be found to write them, 
publish them, and read them, it is pedantry, or 
worse, for “ the stern critic from his Rhadaman- 
thine chair to fulminate against” them. But 
the humble reviewer is at any rate entitled to 
draw a distinction between books and books, if, 
indeed, those which are made up of others 
deserve to be called books at all. It is diffi- 
cult enough to find space in our crowded columns 
for adequate notice of original contributions to 
literature and learning. 


WE have nothing but praise for The Youth's 
Business Guide, by Experientia (Wyman). It 
presents, in a succinct shape, all the informa- 
tion that a youth of the lower middle-class 
can require, when he has got as much book- 
learning as his parents can afford, and is looking 
about for some way of earning his bread-and- 
butter. The typical Youth’s Friend, Business 





Guide, and what not, discourses only of the 
rizes of a commercial career ; this work tells 
in half-a-dozen lines what a boy who can do 
no more than read, spell correctly, and write a 
legible hand may expect as a reward for 
taking the post of a junior clerk in a merchant's 
office at 10s. a-week. It also treats of the loss 
and gain to be got from retail trade and handi- 
craft. In short, the author has rightly con- 
ceived that a complete guide to a business 
career must deal with all ways in which a 
livelihood may be honestly earned. Two 
special features of the book are a detailed 
explanation of the internal economy of a great 
house of business, and a technical bibliography 
which ought to be of great use to mechanics 
and handicraftsmen. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN have just issued a 
volume described as The Family Register, being 
a key to such official entries of births, marriages, 
and deaths at the Registrar General’s Office 
as may refer to any particular family, and for 
the preservation of genealogical data essential 
to evidence of pedigree. The work is edited by 
Mr. Alfred G. Taunton, of the India Office, 
who furnishes a lucid explanatory Introduction. 
This new idea is intended to supersede the 
family Bible as a register for these data. The 
handsomely bound folio volume consists of an 
ample supply of forms to be filled in by heads 
of families for the time being, so that these 
private registers may ultimately become of 
great value in proving pedigrees in courts of 
law in default of other evidence. The folded 
form, mounted upon linen for the tabulation of 
a pedigree, will also be found a useful addition. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


PrincE Loutis-LucrEN BONAPARTE, in the course 
of his paper on the Neo-Latin names of rep- 
tiles read before the Philological Society on 
June 15, called attention to the large mass 
of legend and folk-lore bound up with these 
reptiles and their names. He said he had 
material for three or four octavo volumes on the 
subject, and we only hope that the Folk-Lore 
Society will be able to get them out of him. 


Tue third and last volume of Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons’ edition of Emerson’s Works will 
contain several essays and papers never before 
collected in any edition, either in America or 
England. 


Tue Rev. William Palmer, the last surviving 
member of the English Church who took part 
in the initiation of the theological movement 
of 1833, has in the press a reprint of his Narra- 
tive of Events connected with the Publication of 


‘the Tracts for the Times, with Introduction and 


Supplement extending to the present day. 
The work was originally published in 1843, and 
has been for many years out of print and very 
a. Messrs. Rivington will be the pub- 
lishers. 


NExtT month Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
will publish a new work, in two volumes, by 
Mr. Gerald Massey, entitled 7'he Natural Genesis. 
It will treat of the natural genesis and typology 
of primitive customs ; gesture signs, ideographs, 
and primordial onomatopoeia; time and num- 
bers ; the serpent, dragon, and other Element- 
aries; the tree, cross, and four corners; the 
Great Mother, twins, triads, and trinity; the 
mythical creations ; the fall in heaven and on 
earth; the deluges and ark; and equinoctial 
christology. 


Mr. WALroRD’s Antiquarian Magazine for 
July will contain an unpublished letter of Lord 
Nelson. It is the last which was completed 
and despatched to Lady Hamilton by the 
Admiral before his crowning victory and death 
at ‘lratalgar. 





Tue members of the Pipe Roll Society will 
be glad to know that a MS. of the first 
volume to be issued—the tn Roll of the fifth 

_ of Henry IIl.—is already in the printers’ 
ands. 


Messrs. PARKER AND Oo. will shortly publish 
An Examination of the Structural Principles of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's Philosophy, intended as a 
Proof that Theism is the only Theory of the 
Universe that can satisfy Reason, by the Rev, 
W. D. Ground, author of Hece Christianus, 


Messrs. Haminton, ADAMS AND Oo. will 
issue at an early date Gloves: their Annals 
and Associations, by Mr. S. W. Beck, author of 
the Drapers’ Dictionary. It will deal with the 
etymology of gloves, their antiquity, their uses 
in the Church, on the Throne, and on the Bench. 
A history of the glove trade and details of 
companies of glovers will be given. Attention 
will be paid to gloves as pledges, gages, 
favours, and gifts. Many illustrations of aucient 
gloves, &c., will be included in the yolume. 


Mr. Witt1AM ANDREWS, secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club, has nearly ready for the 
press a new work called Echoes of the Olden 
Time, dealing with the byways of history. 


THE sixth volume of The Eachequer Rolls of 
Scotland, edited by Mr. George Burnett, Lyon 
King of Arms, has just been issued under 
the direction of the Deputy Clerk-Register of 
Scotland. The new volume contains the 
Exchequer accounts rendered during the last 
six years of the reign of James II., trom 1455 
to 1460 inclusive. The documents, printed in 
extenso and admirably indexed, include rolls of 
the custumars and bailies of burghs, managers 
of the Crown lands, two rolls of the sheriffs, 
a comptroller’s account for 1456, and a few 
miscellaneous accounts. Among the headings 
in the elaborate Preface we notice the follow- 
ing:—Lands around Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
and near Stirling—Earldom of Fife—Earldom 
of Strathern—Earldom of Athole—Methven, 
Strathbraan, Apnadul, Strathurd, &c.—Brechin 
and other lands in Angus—Earkiom of Carrick 
—Bute and Arran—The Cumbrays, Cardross, 
Roseneath, &c.—Earldom of March—Galloway 
—Ettrick Forest—Earldom of Mar—Earldom 
of Moray. The volume extends to 783 pages. 


Tue title of the summer number of the 
Chiel, the only illustrated weekly paper issued 
in Scotland, is Heather Bells. It will open 
with a story by the editor, Mr. H. Blyth, 
and will be fully illustrated. The publishers 
have undertaken to print fifty thousand of the 
first edition. 


Mr. Joun H. Leccort, head-master of the 
Sir Henry Cooper School, Hull, is preparing for 
publication a paper read before the members 
of the Hull Literary Club on ‘The Rod In 
and Out of School.” It will be illustrated. 


A DONATION of a specially interesting nature 
has lately been made to the library at Lambeth 
Palace, in a gift by the authors, Messrs. Boase 
and Courtney, of their Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. 
Another donation of pamphlets, on the ancient 
remains and architecture of Cornwall, has been 
received from Mr. H. Michell Whitley, hon. 
secretary to the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Our readers may be interested to know thata 
MS. of the charters, ts, &c., of Launceston 
Priory exists at Lambeth, and that much use of 
it was made by Sir John Maclean for his paro- 
chial History of Trigg Minor. It should be 
remembered that Lambeth Palace Library 18 
open daily (Saturdays excepted), and that the 
facilities for study offered by the late Arch- 
bishop Tait are continued by his successor, 
Dr. Benson, whose name and labours have been 
so intimately associated with Truro. 


TuE Rev. John Sharpe, Rector of Gissing, 
author of the paper on “ Pietro of Abano,” &., 
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published by the Browning Society, communi- 
cates the following to the hon. secretary :— 

‘When at Padua last month I found a stone set 
in the wall of the vestibule of the sacristy of the 
church of the Eremitani, to our old friend Pietro 


of Abano. It differs in dates from the notice 
appended by Mr. Furnivall to my paper. 
Petri Aponi 
Cineres 
ob. an. 1315 
aet. 66.” 


The dates given by Mr. Furnivall (1246-1320) 
were taken from the Nouvelle Biographie uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1855, i. 29-31. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Henry Harisse read a paper 
upon a Portuguese chart of 1502 and some un- 

ublished documents from the archives of the 
Flouse of Este. From these he argued that a 
considerable portion of the coast of North 
America, including no less than twenty arms of 
the sea, had been explored and named by 
certain unknown sailors between 1500 and 1502, 
or eleven years earlier than the date commonly 
accepted. 


ADMIRAL JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE has pub- 
lished with Plon a volume entitled Le Drame 
macédonien, in which he traces the history of 
Alexander up to the battle of Arbela. A second 
yolume will describe the campaigns in Bactria 
and India. 


TuE Hanauer Zeitung suggests that a com- 
mittee should be formed and subscriptions 
collected for the erection of a memorial to the 
Brothers Grimm in Hanau, the place of their 
birth. Jacob Grimm was born on Janua 
4, 1785; Wilhelm on February 24, 1786. The 
brothers were buried in the Matthiikirchhof at 
Berlin. Earlier attempts to procure support 
for a public memorial to the great scholars in 
their native town have failed, although some 
years ete tablet was placed on the house in 
which they were born. 

A FRIEND of Mr. Albert Cohn’s at Vienna 
has discovered some interesting documents 
elucidating the history of the so-called ‘‘ English 
Comedians” of James I.’s time, which formed the 
chief subject of Mr. Cohn’s well-known book 
in in Germany, which was pub- 
lished in 1865. Among the plays performed 
by the company at Gratz, in Styria, in 1667 was 
one called *‘ Ein Comedi . . . war ein Khunig 
auss engelandt, der ist in eines goltschmids 
Weib erliebt gewest, und hat sie entfiert.” 
This play has been identified by Mr. P. A. 
Daniel with Thomas Heywood’s “ Edward IV.” 
—printed anonymously in 1600—the King of 
that name having fallen in love with Jano 
Shore, a goldsmith’s wife, and carried her off. 


THE prize offered by the Prague Concordia 
for the best essay on ‘* Wagners Bedeutung fiir 
die Nationale Kunst” has been adjudged to 
Ludwig Nohl, of Heidelberg, the biographer of 
Mozart and editor of Beethoven’s letters. 


A TRANSLATION of the ‘Watch on the 
Bhine” into Latin is found in the new Gau- 
deamus, Carmina vagorum selecta (Leipzig: 
Teubner), The first verse runs as follows :— 
“Vox sonat instar tonitrus—instar aquarum 

_ girepitun: fe 

enum quivis properet—quis fluvium 
custodiet ?? 7 stat Biche 
O Patria, ne trepida !—Rhenana stat custodia !”” 


WE owe the British Museum and Mr. Bullen 
an apology for having stated last week that 
Apostolo Zeno’s Works—containing his Ambleto 
—Wwere not inthe Museum. Our correspondent, 
and the friend who made a separate search for 
him, forgot, alas ! to look at the old Catalogue, 
whose contents have been amalgamated with 
the new only up to the middle of V. The 
Muserm has Zeno’s works, letters, &c. ; also 


forty-two songs from his melodrama or opera, 
set to music. 


THE Rey. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall, of Combe, 
near Woodstock, sends us the following Latin 
version of a French epigram the original of 
which (with a Greek version by Mr. H. J. 
pg was quoted in the AcapEmy of last 
week :— 


**Qui me reddet herae, nummum ne poscat; at 
amplam 


Mercedem capiet ; quippe videbit heram.’’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SPIRITUAL ART. 

Wirurn the hush of some tree-hidden bower, 
Beneath the sombre breaking of the day, 
In soft dead grace Eve’s tender body lay 

Till God gave spirit to complete her dower. 

Then burst the opening bud to perfect flower, 
Then flesh woke manifest from pallid clay, 
Then voice, and life, and movement marked the 

sway 

Of some divine impenetrating power. 


So in these latter days our English art 
Like Mother Eve lay fair yet deathly numb, 
Till God’s own breath aroused her from the 
trance, 
And—giving speech to her who yet was dumb-— 
Mated to outward grace the better part, 
The soul of rich and high significance. 


EvuGENE Mason. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. EDWARD FITZGERALD, the elegant scholar, 
and the friend of more than one generation of 
men of letters, was found dead in his bed on 
the morning of June 14, while on a visit to the 
Rey. George Crabbe, of Merton, in Norfolk, 
grandson of the poet. Mr. Fitzgerald was, we 
believe, in his seyenty-sixth year. From an 
interesting notice of him in the Hast Anjlian 
Daily Times, we learn that he was the third son 
of a Mr. Purcell, who took his wife’s name of 
Fitzgerald. He was educated at Bury Grammar 
School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
married the daughter of his friend Bernard 
Barton, the Quaker poet, whose Life he after- 
wards wrote. A considerable fortune inherited 
from his father allowed him to indulge his 
literary gifts, which in their peculiar way were 
almost unrivalled. As the translator of Calderon, 
of Omar Khayyam and Jami, and of Aeschylus, 
his name will ever be held in remembrance by 
those who value sound scholarship and graceful 
English. It was characteristic of the privacy 
which he so much loved in everything that most 
of his books were first printed only for presenta- 
tion to his friends; and that, when he did consent 
to publication, he never placed his name upon 
the title-page, though he made no parade of the 
anonymous. Of the merits of his literary work- 
manship we need say nothing now, for they have 
always been recognised by competent critics 
both in England and America—not least in the 
columns of the AcADEMy. It was only last 
week that we noticed a little volume of Readings 
from Crabbe, selected by him. Mr. Fitzgerald 
spent nearly all his life in his favourite county 
of Suffolk, either at his house rear Woodbridge 
or yachting along the coast. He is said to have 
left behind him a large collection of Suffolk 
words and idioms. 


Many of our readers will share the regret 
with which we announce the death of Frances 
M. Owen, the wife of Mr. James Owen, of 
Cheltenham College, which took place suddenly 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, Sous 19. Her 
rare wealth of sympathy could truly be known 
only to her friends, who were many ; but some- 
thing of it was revealed in the reviews that she 
contributed from time to time, for many years 





past, to the ACADEMY. 





Or Bishop Oolenso, whose death is announced 
on the day of our going to press, we hope to 
have a notice by a personal friend next week. 








THE LATIN SPEECHES AT CAMBRIDGE. 


THE following are the speeches delivered by 
the Public Orator, Mr. J. E. Sandys, in pre- 
senting to the University of Cambridge the 
several persons on whom the honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on June 13 :— 


Gen. MENABREA. 
**Quotiens Italiam contemplamur, animo quam 
laeto illorum nomina recordamur, quorum auxilio 
terra illa pulcherrima, non iam in partes plurimas 
divisa, uno tandem sub dominatu feliciter coniuncta 
est. E triumphi tanti auctoribus unum hodie 
praesentem salutamus, virum a tribus deinceps 
regibus honoribus amplissimis ornatum; qui non 
modo victoriis illis e Palestro et Solferino reportatis 
magna cum laude interfuit; sed, velut alter Archi- 
medes, bellica illa opera construxit, unde ex 
Ancona et Caieta novam gloriam est adeptus. 
Idem pacis in artibus versatus, Academiae Tauri- 
nensis quondam professor, professoris Cantabrig- 
iensis analyticam illam numeris computandis 
machinam olim Europae primus explicavit. Postea 
patriae legatus, sapientia miti et matura omnium 
corda in sese allexit, quotiens sive in Austria, sive 
in Gallia, sive in ipsa Britannia commoratus est. 
Denique non alia manu regum Longobardorum 
ferrea illa corona ex Austria relata et Italiae reddita 
est. Iure igitur optimo vir venerabilis, de Italia 
praeclare meritus, inter omnium plausus hodie 
protinus excipietur; velut olim ubi 
‘ sideris instar 


emicuit Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
canities.’ 


‘*Agmen nostrum ducit hodie vir et belli et 
is artibis insignis, Italiae et dux et legatus 
illustrissimus, Lupovicus Frepertcus MEenaprea.”’ 


Pror. HvEsner. 

‘“‘Hodie ex Germania adesse gaudemus virum et 
de Britannia Romana et de litteris antiquis optime 
meritum. Inter eruditos notae sunt praelectiones 
illae de grammatica et Graeca et Latina, de litteris 
Latinis, de inscriptionibus Romanis, de universa 
denique Philologiae historia, ab hoc viro breviter 
ac summatim descriptae et adumbratae. Iuvat 
duo illa itinera Britannica ab hospite nostro docte 
et iucunde narrata recordari; iuvat Britanniae et 
Hispaniae inscriptiones Latinas ab eodem per 
seriem magnam perspicue dispositas et peritissime 
explicatas commemorare ; iuvat etiam minora illa 
volumina laudare monumentis Christianis recens- 
endis consecrata. Merito igitur Mater illa alma 
quae trecentos abhinc annos illius adulescentiam 
aluit qui inscriptionum Romanarum thesaurum 
primus omnium condidit, eadem hodie virum de 
Britanniae titulis Romanis praeclare meritum 
titulo suo honorifico exornat ; cuius rei memoriam 
non duro illa quidem saxo insculptam sed animi 
grati tabulis impressam in perpetuum servabit. 

‘‘Duco ad vos Professorem Berolinensem, et 
Londiniensium et Cantabrigiensium societatibus 
antiquariis honoris causa adscriptum, AEMILIUM 
Hvesner,” 

Pror. Micuakz is. 

‘¢Quom in Academia nostra museum novum artium 
antiquarum studiis dedicatum intra paucos menses 
apertum iri speremus, nihil opportunius esse arbi- 
tramur, quam ut eodem anno virum et de studiis 
illis et de patria nostra optime meritum animi 
grati testimonio quantulocunque ornemus. Aca- 
demiae illius professor, quae plus quam decem 
annos prope Galliae fines doctrinae Germanicae 
propugnaculum exstitit, et Athenarum in arce 
aedificatum magnum illud Phidiae monumentum 
opere admirabili descripsit, et instituti archaeo- 
logici in ng et positi annorum quinquaginta 
annales stilo lucido enarravit. Nos vero Britannos 
beneficio singulari idcirco sibi coniunxit, quod 
marmora antiqua in museis nostris privatis con- 
servata opere magnifico enumeravit, recensuit, 
illustravit. Hodie Panathenaea nostra agimus et 
praemia nostra optimo cuique donamus; illum 
igitur qui ‘intactae Palladis arcem’ si non ‘ car- 
mine perpetuo,’ at libro certe in perpetuum dura- 
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turo, celebravit, Academiac nostrae oliva liben- 
tissime coronamus. se 

‘*Vobis praesento virum et de artibus antiquis 
et de Britannia nostra optime meritum, ADoLFuM 
Micwaeuis.”’ 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT. 

“Ex Athenis ipsis ad Athenas illas Caledonicas 
transeamus. Si quidem, Platonis auctoritate, illa 
demum civitas revera beata est ubi aut philoso 
regnantur aut reges philosophantur, quam feli 
est Athenarum illarum Academia, quae, regis 
doctissimi in adulescentia trecentos abhinc annos 
fundata, hodie viri philosophiae antiquae studiis 
dediti imperio gubernatur. Doctissimi cuiusque 
in manibus est Ethicorum Aristotelis editio illa ab 
hoc viro triginta abhinc annos primum in lucem 
missa, et plus quam semel postea denuo recensita 
et subsidiis amplioribus exornata. Etiam eis qui 
Graece nesciunt notus est aureus ille de Xeno- 
phonte libellus, ab eodem iucunditate illa inaffec- 
tata conscriptus quam Xenophonti ipsi tribuit 
Quintilianus. Scholae Harroviensis discipulus, 
Academiae Oxoniensis alumnus, Collegio plus quam 
uni inter Indos praepositus, Academiae illus sep- 
tentrionalis annos iam quindecim cum dignitate 
maxima et praeses et procancellarius exstitit. 
Urbis illius pulcherrimae Academia diu floreat; 
diu praesidio fruatur baronetti insignis, ALEXANDRI 
Grant.”’ 

Sir Joun Lvuprock. 

** Sequitur deinceps vir de zoologiae, physiologiae, 
archaeologiae, studiis optime meritus, scientiarum 
finibus proferendis societati Britannicae nuper 
praepositus. Quo munere dum fungebatur, scien- 
tiarum victorias per annos proximos quinquaginta 

artas in oratione admirabili feliciter enarravit. 
dem in senatu Britannico monumenta nostra 
antiqua legibus publicis defendenda curavit; 
populi Britannici magno cum fructu feriarum 
publicarum numerum amplificavit. Ipse in rerum 
naturae immensitate ne minima quidem contem- 
nenda esse arbitratus, etiam formicarum mores 
diligentissime investigavit, investigatos felicissime 
descripsit. Nota omnibus maiora illa volumina, 
quorum in uno, tempora ante rerum gestarum 
memoriam exacta et monumentis antiquis et bar- 
barorum recentiorum moribus illustravit ; in altero, 
generis humani progressum ab origine prima per- 
scrutatus, vetera illa Lucreti de gencre humano 
verba vera esse contendit : 


‘usus et impigrae simul experientia mentis 
paulatim docuit pedetemtim progredientes.’ 

**Vobis praesento Academiae insignis Londini- 
ensis Procancellarium, baronettum  illustrem, 
IouannemM Lvppock.”’ 

Sir Frepertcx OvsE.ey. 

**Virum genere nobili cultuque Academico in- 
signem, inter Oxonienses suos rei musicae Pro- 
fessorem, eo laetius hodie salutamus quod nuper 
in nostra quoque Academia studium illud cum 
litterarum disciplina coniungendum esse iussimus. 
Hic autem in Ecclesia Anglicana officiis sacris diu 
dedicatus, musicae sacrae excolendae incubuit, et 
scholam pueris artibus liberalibus et scientia 
musica erudiendis destinatam fundavit funda- 
tamque diu liberaliter sustinuit. Illa vero volu- 
mina quae de harmoniae legibus aliisque rei 
musicae arcanis conscripsit, inter artis tam ex- 
quisitae peritos et lecta et laudata sunt. Talis 
viri exemplar contemplatus, nemo iam mirabitur 
quod Elysiorum camporum in eadem regione non 
modo ‘ Threicius’ ie ‘sacerdos,’ Orpheus, ‘ ob- 
loquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum,’ sed 
‘inter odoratum lauri nemus’ etiam illi versantur 

* quique sacerdotes casti dum vita manebat, . . . 

quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 
Triplici igitur laude etiam inter vivos dignus est 
vir et de studiis musicis et de officiis sacris et de 
alumnis suis optime meritus, baronettus insignis, 
Frepericus Artuurvs Gore OvsE.ey.”’ 


Srr Ricnarp Temp.e. 
**Proximus incedit vir de India administranda 
egregie meritus, qui imperi illius provinciis omnibus 
prope omnes honorum gradus adeptus, Indiam 
totam penitus cognovit; qui (ne minora com- 
memorem) regiones maximas maxima cum laude 
gubernayit et Indiae totius aerario publico summa 
cum dignitate praepositus est; qui plus quam 
semel laboribus indefessis multitudinem immensam 
fame formidulosa afilictam et oppressam e morte 





miserrima eripiendam curavit. ty od patriae 
optimis 


redditus, otium suum partim libris 
conscribendis consecravit; quorum in uno, quic- 
guid de ipso Indiae statu nosse operae pretium est, 
coloribus vividis verisque descripsit; in altero, 
annorum trigmta memoriam cum virorum illustrium 
nominibus identidem consociatam, sine ullo par- 
tium studio, summo animi candore, summo iudicio 
rosecutus est. Talium virorum virtute imperium 
illud ingens indies magis stabilitum confirma- 
tumque est; talium virorum merita tum ab ipsa 
Britannia, tum ab imperi nostri orientalis gentibus 
animo grato commemorantur; talium virorum 
laudes Maronis ipsius praeconio concludere ausim: 
‘ quantas ostentant, aspice, vires ; 

atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu.’ 
Ergo nostra quoque corona decoramus virum imperi 
nostri ob cives etiam in pace servatos corona civica 
ornandum, virum imperio tanto dignum, baronet- 
tum illustrem, Ricuarpum Tempxez.”’ 

Lrevt.-Gen. J. T. WALKER. 

‘* Tn imperio nostro Indico vetus illud praeceptum 
‘divide et impera’ novo sensu observatuin est. 
Totum enim imperium illud in partes quam pluri- 
mas divisit trigonometrica illa quae dicitur telluris 
exploratio quae regionem illam fmmensam ac- 
curatissime dimensa est, quae totius orbis terrarum 
et figurae et gravitati investigandae inserviit, quae 
in Indiae litore aestus maritimi intervalla dinum- 
eravit, quae montium celsissimorum altitudinem 
computavit, quae sidera denique ipsa diligentis- 
sime observavit. 

‘“‘Tantae vero explorationi plus quam viginti 
annos praepositus est vir non de Indiae tantum 
finibus dimetiendis sed de scientiarum quoque 
terminis etiam ultra Indiae terminos proferendis 
bene meritus. Idem in obsidione non una fortiter 
pro patria proeliatus est. Nuper denique, Britan- 
norum armis trans Indum militantibus, huius 
auspiciis explorator plurimus e septentrionali 
Indiae parte ad occidentem solem transmissus, 

‘ Hesperios audax venit metator in agros.’ 
Vobis praesento Societatis Regiae socium, virum 
de plurimis scientiis praeclare meritum, Laconum 
THomaM WALKER.”’ 

Mr. MattuEw ARNOLD. 

‘*Salutamus deinceps criticum egregium, sed 
eundem poetam eximium; virum et literarum 
laude illustrem, et in laudandis litteris (uti ipsi 
meministis) insignem; qui totius Europae sive in 
litteris sive in ludis litterariis quicquid optimum 
est, imitandum Britannis identidem proposuit ; 
pe ipse in pedestri scribendi genere stili lucidi, 

ulcis, lepidi, admirabile exemplar omnibus prae- 
buit. Quam suaviter subamarus est quotiens 
Attico quodam lepore et salibus quicquid insulsum 
est irridet, Graeca quadam elegantia quicquid 
barbarum est contemnit. De gravioribus vero 
argumentis, quanto animi candore, quanta sub- 
tilitate, disputat. Idem poeta quam venustus, 
quam varius. Non modo de Homero in li 
nostram reddendo ex cathedra disseruit, sed ipse 
carmina Homericum — spirantia in voluptatem 
nostram conscripsit. goediam antiquam quam 
fideliter imitatus est; Musas Sicelides quam feliciter 
aemulatus. Equidem crediderim Thamesin ipsum 
inter rura illa fluentem, ubi poeta ipse natus erat, 
alumno suo exemplar suum praetulisse, suum in- 
genium inspirasse; qui amnis, poetarum laudibus 
celebratus, tranquillus at non tardus it, profundus 
at pellucidus idem est, 

‘Vobis praesento virum et suo et patris et 
Academiae Oxoniensis nomine nobis dilectum, 
MarrHaEuM ARNOLD.”’ 

Pror. W. W. Goopwin. 
**Quantum miratus esset litterarum Graecarum 
lumen illud, Plato, si providere potuisset, fore 
aliquando ut vir quidam, cuius maiores libertatis 
asylum trans aequor Atlanticum petissent, in 
Atlantide nova Graecas litteras maxima cum laude 
doceret, et in ipsa Europa nomine et fama notes- 
ceret; postea Athenas ipsas inviseret, propter 
Cephisi marginem Academiae ipsius inter umbras 
ambularet, artium Graecarum monumenta con- 
templaretur; deinde Asiae litora archaeologorum 
laboribus illustrata praetervectus, ipsius Troiae 
vestigia perscrutaretur ; postremo ad insulam, ipsa 
Sicilia multo maiorem uuttra Herculis columnas in 


septentriones spectantem, transvectus, ab alia 
Academia hospitio exciperetur, ubi et geometriae 





et grammaticae studia in honore haberentur, ubi 
ipsius denique Platonis scripta laudarentur, lectj- 
tarentur, assidue explicarentur. Haec omnia si 
Plato ipse prospicere potuisset, libenter confessus 
esset non inter Graecos tantum suos sed in aliis 
qnaqve gentibus 7d g:Aouadis inesse. 

** Vobis praesento Academiae Cantabrigiensis 
Transatlanticae nobiscum coniunctissimae prae- 
ceptorem giAouabésraroy, virum de grammatica 
Graeca praeclare meritum, Professorem Goopwry, 

Mr. R. 8S. Poote. 

“In tellure illa antiqua unde Britannorum arma 
laureas suas recentissimas rettulerunt, ab hoc viro, 
pacis artibus illustri, et doctrinae variae rudimenta 
hausta sunt et famae futurae iacta sunt funda- 
menta. Illic, auspiciis optimis, et in Arabica et in 
hieroglyphica, quae vocatur, lingua instructus, 
py quam triginta deinceps annos inter Musei 

ritannici custodes numeratus est, ubi provinciae 
numismaticae iam tredecim annos praepositus, 
adiutorum optimorum auxilio et Graeciae et Italiae 
et Orientis totius numismatis antiquis enumerandis, 
examinandis, describendis, fere viginti volumina 
dedicavit. Artium vero antiquarum exempla illa, 
specie quidem minutissima, em ceteris fere 
omnibus diutius duratura sunt; dumque maiora 
famae monumenta temporis lapsu consenescunt, et 
nonnunquam auctorum suorum ne nomina quidem 
conservant, intra nummuli terminos artiores tutius 
inclusa rerum gestarum memoria posteritati serae 
in perpetuum traditur. ‘In tenui labor, at tenuis 
non gloria.’ 

‘Ut virum de sacra praesertim archaeologia 
optime meritum et in re numismatica spectatum et 
probatum titulo nostro signemus, vobis praesento 
Recrvatpum Srvart Poors.” 


Pror. H. E. Roscor. 


**Academiae Victorianae Professorem insignem 
Academiae Cantabrigiensis nomine salvere iube- 
mus; qui iam quinque et viginti annos Collegi 
celeberrimi Mancuniensis inter decora numeratus, 
annos abhine viginti Regiae Societati adscriptus, 
decimo abhinc anno ab eadem societate regio 
numismate ornatus est. Praeceptorum suorum 
Heidelbergensium, illustrium virorum, et interpres 
et adiutor, solis ipsius radios retexuit et lucis illius 
vim chemicam exploravit. Solis a cultore tanto 
elementa illa chemices in lucem edita, quo sub sole 
ignota sunt, quot in linguas reddita sunt! Doc- 
tioribus loquuntur maiora illa volumina ab hoc 
viro, collegae optimi auxilio, conscripta. Neque 
vero libris tantum doctrinam suam credidit, sed 
discipulos quoque plurimos eodem animi ardore 
imbuit, eodem ingent lumine accendit, qui omnes 
quasi in suo quisque orbe ipsum auctorem lucis 
suae referunt et alios invicem suo lumine illus- 
trant. 

**Vobis praesento virum et de scientia chemica 
et de Academia illa quae eodem ac nos Cancellario 
gloriatur, optime meritum, Henricum EnriELp 


Roscor.”’ 
Mr. G. F. Warts. 
**Venio tandem ad nomen pictoris admirabilis, qui 
in historico genere pingendilauream suam primam 
adeptus, rerum antiquitus gestarum memoriam 
nostris oculis praeclare revocasset, nisi maluisset 
saeculi nostri illustrium virorum imagines posteri- 
tati tradere. Neque vero externam tantum oris 
speciem sed mentis quoque liniamenta sibi sumpsit 
imitanda, animi effigiem voltus, ingeni indices 
oculos arbitratus. Qua in arte quanta fama merito 
floreat, nostra quoque Academia testatur, quae 
nuper imaginem Cancellarii sui optimi nemini alii 
ingendam commendaverit. 

‘*Tdem in mythologico quodam pingendi genere, 
quantus artifex, quantus poeta exstitit. Quanta 
colorum subtilitate argumenta illa fabularum 
Graecarum ‘e fontibus hausta nobis ————, 
est. Huius virga revocati et Orpheus et Eurydice 
plus quam semel nobis e tenebris redditi. Quid 
dulcius tremula illa Psyches figura? Quid suavius 
pendula illa Diana Endymiona suum dormientem 
osculante? Quid purius denique pallida illa 
Daphne inter laurus suos elucente? Iure igitur 
optimo Daphnes illius pictor laurea nostra quali- 
cunque hodie coronatur ; iure hodie purpura nostra 
decoratur saeculi nostri Parrhasius,— 

‘ liquidis ille coloribus 
sollers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum.’ 

‘‘Dextrae tam admirabili dextram libenter hose 
pitio iungimus.”” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE E. H. PALMER. 
13 Albion Square, Dalston : June 18, 1883. 

Many readers are now enjoying the symps- 
thetic and vigorous delineation of this remark- 
able genius and most lovable man which Mr. 
Walter Besant has given to the world. To few 
men, however famous, does it fall to have a 
biographer at once so discerning and so affec- 
tionate ; in whom zeal for the subject so little 
qualifies the persistent patience of enquiry and 





research. There are some facts connected with 
Palmer’s start in popular periodical literature, 
however, of which - Besant has not said 
much, perhaps because few were able to aid 
him in the matter; and, as it happens that I 
saw something of Palmer then, I yenture to 
ask you to allow me a little space to set forth 
some facts and impressions due to that slight 
intercourse. 

In 1866, I was engaged in sub-editorial 
work on the Argosy, then in other hands 
than now. Among the many “light,” frivol- 
ous, or inane papers which I found one day 
on my table during the earlier portion of 
my connexion with the magazine were three 
specimens of a series of articles on the Persian 
poets, written with so much knowledge, grace- 
ful turn of phrase, and happy illustration 
and allusion that the reading of them was to 
me like a grateful oasis in the desert—unforget- 
table. With consent of my chief I at once wrote 
to the author, Mr. E. H. Palmer, at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, signifying the acceptance 
of two of the papers, and a request to see any 
further essays of the same kind. In response 
to my note came a second bundle of MSS.— 
among them a remarkably brilliant article on 
the agg or aphoristic poetry of Persia and 
Arabia, with a section on Jimi which was 
especially delightful, brimming over with grace- 
ful fun and “criticism of life.” All the articles 
were brightened by translations in verse from 
the authors referred to—some serious, some 
humorous, but all sparkling and full of ingenious 
resource. The bulk of these papers, which 
were read with the greatest admiration, were 
found to be of too exhaustive and learned a 
character for the pages of the Argosy; but the 
two accepted ones were duly published after the 
lapse of a few months. The first was on 
‘* Hafiz,” and appeared in the number for 
January 1867, with some felicitous trans- 
lations, of which the ‘‘ Freshly Fresh and 
Newly New,” which appears in Mr. Besant’s 
memoir as a specimen of the Hafiz ver- 
sions, was one, proving at how early a 
date in his career as an Orientalist he had 
attained that freedom and grace which enabled 
him to do justice to the flow and felicity of 
Hafiz, As I did not believe that a man who 
could write such things could be an undergrad- 
uate, and, as he designated himself of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, I took upon myself to dub 
him an M.A., as the cover and contents of the 
magazine will show. Some days after the 
publication of the number, being in London, he 
called on me to express his pleasure at the 
acceptance of the two papers—the first, he said, 
that had appeared from his pen in any popular 
English magazine—and also to say that he had 
not yet taken his degree, and begged me not to 
repeat the M.A. in future, as he ‘‘ did not wish 
to display a single feather that did not belong 
to him.” He explained that his college course 
had been a very exceptional one, and added, 
with a suggestive smile and twinkle of the eyes, 
that he knew what it was to work in a dull 
office in the summer-heats of London. His 
frankness and charm of manner, his smile and 
soft yoice, remain clear in my memory. The 
second article, on ‘‘ Firdausi,” appeared in the 
number for June 1867. Some correspondence 
took place about other articles; and several 
times when in London, later, he called to see 
me. He told me that he was at work on two 
volumes by which, through intermixture of 
biography, criticism, and translation, he hoped 
to do something to make English readers really 
interested in the Persian and Arabic poets; and 
that he had . : done a considerable portion 
of the work on Firdausi, translating largely 
from the earlier or epical part of the Shdéh- 
ndmeh. I was much struck with the light, 
boyish aspect of the small figure—agile, lithe, 
alert in every turn and movyement—and the 





graceful vivacity and polished manner, which 
spoke of complete self-control, notwithstanding 
an evident excess of nervous susceptibility— 
especially indicated by the dreamy fulness of 
the eyes, over which the upper eyelid drooped 
in a peculiar way. A couple more of the 
Firdausi papers he sent to me; but it was 
determined that for Argosy readers too much of 
Persian poets, however ably treated, was not 
advisable, and, greatly to my regret, they were 
returned. 

I saw Palmer some years later at Cambridge, 
when he took me to his house—at Brookside, I 
think it was. He was then Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and was busy with his 
Arabic Grammar. But the few years had 
made a very marked difference in him. The 
boyish lightness and, in some degree, the 
vivacity of manner had vanished, though the 
kindly smile lighted up his face as brightly as 
of old—a face to which labours and responsi- 
bilities had added force and resolution without 
destroying that underlying archness born of 
quick discernment and the quiet, playful 
humour that were natural to him. 

The chief results of Palmer’s work on Hafiz 
are preserved, though in a different form from 
what he originally intended; but the Firdausi 
papers, so far as I know, have not been printed ; 
and the practical burden of this communication 
is to enquire whether they, and others which I 
saw in 1866-67, are still in existence. In spite 
of the great French translation of the Shah- 
nameh by Jules Mohl (which Palmer noticed in 
an article in Macmillan’s Magazine) and Miss 
Zimmern’s English prose version, or more 

roperly résumé, Palmer’s vigorous trans- 

tions so effectively condensed would still have 
a distinct literary value. Tho only piece of 
any length from Firdausi which, so far as I 
am. aware, has been reprinted is the “ Fight of 
Rustem and Akwin Dev,” which was included 
in the volume titled The Song of the Reed, and 
other Pieces (Triibner; 1877). This piece has the 
merit of showing that Palmer could spiritedly 
render Homeric action, as well as sontiment and 
lyrical refinement. 

If Palmer, as Mr. Besant seems inclined to 
allow, could not claim the name of poet, he 
was by instinct a versifier and translator of 
Oriental poetry, whether grave or gay, heroic 
or sentimental ; he penetrates to the heart of his 
author, and presents him by a cunning process 
of transfusion to which only the select attain. 

In spite of his unremitting industry and 
great quickness in work, only a few of Palmer’s 
schemes seem to have been realised. His 
Oriental Mysticism was only the Preface to a 
greater work, never written. In the Introduc- 
tion to the small volume we find him saying: 
‘*My present intention is merely to give an 
exposition of the [Sufi] system ; its origin and 
history I reserve for a future work, in which 
I hope to prove that Sufism is really the develop- 
ment of the Primaeyal Religion of the Aryan 
race.” What a delicious, suggestive, and in- 
forming book that would have been ! 


A. H, Japp. 








THE NATIONAL SONG OF THE BASQUES, 
Sare, Basses-Pyrénées : June 15, 1883. 

On the publication of the Discursos leidos 
ante la Real Academia Espaftola en la recepciin 
— del Kxemo. Seftor D. Victor Balaguer, 

ebruary 25, 1883, in the notes to which he 
reproduces the ‘‘ Altabiskarco Cantua,” both in 
Basque and in a Spanish translation, as the 
‘* monumental and imperishable Song of Alta- 
biscar, of whose more or less remote antiquity 
the last word has not = been said,” I wrote 
an appeal to M. d’Abbadie, the well-known 
member of the Institute, begging him, now that 
the Song was attaining, as it were, academical 
honours, to declare to the world the true author- 
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ship of the poem. He answered me most kindly ; 
but, owing to the illness of his correspondent 
and other circumstances, I can only now send 
you the statement. The portion of his letter 
relating to the authorship of the ‘“‘ Chant d’Alta- 
biscar ” is as follows :— 

‘*<Tes jeunes Basques, et notamment les éléves 
des universités, les étudiants en droit et en méde- 
cine, faisant leurs cours 4 Paris, aiment 4 chanter 
en cheeur, pour le plaisir de former des accords, un 
air accommodé sur: les noms de nombre basques, 
un, deux, trois, etc., jusqu’d vingt, rebroussant 
ensuite de vingt 4 un. 

‘**M. Garay de Monglave fréquentait ses com- 
patriotes. DIlétait Bayonnais. Cet air, ce souvenir 
attrayant du pays, loin du pays, lui inspira l’idée 
du Chant d’Altabiscar. Il le composa en francais. 
(Il Vavait inséré, en 1834, dans le Journal de 
UV’ Institut Historique, i. 176.) Un de mes cousins, 
M. Louis Duhalde, d’Espelette, qui donnait alors 
des répétitions aux jeunes gens ¢tudiant 4 Paris 

our entrer 4 l’Ecole Polytechnique, traduisit en 

asque l’ceuvrede M. de Monglave. Louis Duhalde 
ne s’était jamais occupé de sa maternelle ; il n’en 
savait que ce qu’il avait appris dans l’enfance, 
aussi sa version trahit-elle une main inexperte. 
Il a traduit simplement en prose, sans mesure et 
sans rime; le morceau ne peut ¢tre que récité; on 
chante seulement la nomenclature un, deux, 
trois, &c. Sur un air qui n’a certes rien de guer- 
rier, ai-je besoin d’ajouter que les prétendues 
copies 4 variantes conservées dans la montagne 
n’ont jamais existé ? 

““*Une simple réflexion aurait di faire com- 
prendre i la foule, que si un chant peut se con- 
server par tradition orale, un récitatif inchantable 
n’aurait pas eu de lendemain. M. Duhalde lui- 
méme a bien ri avec moi de la méprise de tant 
d@’écrivains.’ 

‘*L’original de la note ci-dessus est signé 
Duwvoisin et accompagnait une lettre du méme 
littérateur Basque datée Ciboure, 30 Mai, 1883, ot 
il m’autorise 4 faire de sa declaration l’usage qui 
me conviendra. 

‘* ANTOINE D’ ABBADIE 

‘* Paris: June 1, 1883.’’ (de U’ Institut). 

It will be seen from the above that the original 
of the song is French, and not Basque; that the 
only portion of the original song in Basque is 
the list of the numbers, and that the Basque 
version is prose, and not verse; the ‘‘ main in- 
experte” of which Capt. Duvoisin speaks is 
evident to all who can read the earlier copies of 
the version. It is a curious history of a man 
being made a poet in spite of himself, and in- 
structive as to the value of subjective criticism 
wherever patriotic or other emotion is allowed 
play. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








THE “TYPIKE DIATHEKE” OF NEOPHYTUS 
AND THE STOWE MISSAL. 
Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: June 18, 1883. 

I should be glad if you would allow me to 
make public two items of information with 
regard to books about which there has been 
some correspondence in the ACADEMY. 

1, I have just received from the Archbishop 
of Oyprus a present of a copy of the Typike 
Diatheke of Neophytus (Venice; 1779). No 
account is given of the MS. from which it is 
printed; but, while the variations of reading 
prevent the conclusion that it is the same MS. 
which I edited for Archaeologia in 1881, the 
almost exact coincidence of Zacunae hinders our 
gaining much fresh information from it. 

But the Venice edition includes, in addition 
to ‘‘ the rule,” M an account by Neophytus of 
his providential escape from an accident, (2) 
some prayers and th ivings composed by 


him with reference to this event, (3) sixteen 
sermons on events recorded in the Book of 
Genesis. These sermons are quite distinct from 
the ten sermons described in Montfaucon’s 
Bibl, Ooislin, (1715, p. 404, No. cclxxxii. ), and 
I can find no allusion to their existence else- 


where. 
2. Mr. H. Bradshaw, recently examining the 





Stowe Missal, discovered, with his usual quick- 
ness, that ff. 29 a b, 30 a b, printed on pp. 238, 
239, of the Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church, and described as misplaced on p. 261, 
n. 62, really come in after f. 13 b on p. 226. 

If ever a second edition is called for, it may 
be desirable to print them in their original 
instead of their present distorted position. 
Meanwhile, possessors of the volume may be 
glad to make a note of the fact, which much 
simplifies the arrangement and order of the 
text of the Stowe Missal. F. E. WARREN. 








THE NEW EDITION OF ‘‘ LIDDELL AND SCOTT.” 
Oxford: June 14, 1883. 

Possibly the following may be worth adding 
to the notes on the new edition of “ Liddell and 
Scott” which have already appeared in the 
ACADEMY :— 

"Exmperfs: L. and Sc. say “‘ii. monstrous, 
Thuc. 1.38, 3.55.” Add that in both places 
nearly all editors give the word its usual sense 
of ‘‘ remarkable,” and so the scholiast on 1.38 
** wrepipayas.”’ 

*Erepos: &repos, &repor, Odrepn, &e., are called 
‘** Attic contractions” of 6 érepos, of repo, &e. 
But the Attic contraction of both o-e and o-e is 
ov, and the a will be that of the Doric form; c/. 
avhp, avdpes, &c. 

Zebyry: L, and Sc, say “in Thue, 1.29 
(edtavres ras vais, ‘undergirding,’ see schol. 
and cp. iré(wua.”” But the schol. says: (vyéuara 
abrais evOevres, i.¢., putting timbers across inside, 
and so Poppo and Shilleto take the word. The 
other view—that of Arnold also—seems to con- 
fuse Cedyrum with (ovr. 

Kivduvos: add the later sense ‘‘ battle,” Polyb. 
1.87.10 ; 2.19.5; 3.65.8; 3.69.12, drooxepis x., 
‘a general engagement,” &c.; and so xwduvetew, 
6.25.3; Siaxwdvvedew, dimicare, 3.14.4; mpoxw- 
duvebew, 6.22.3 ; ovynwduvedew, 2.3.5, One or two 
other Polybian uses seem unnoticed—e.g., éx 
Tov Kapod, 6.32.3, &e. 

Xédpios, for xépeios, ii. : add Anth. Pal. 14.15. 

Xpiriivés: but often metri gratia with 4, 
Anth. Pal. 8.171, 9.528, &c., like “lovAdévos 1.10, 
9.689 (but @ Anth. Planud. 386), or ‘Pwudvds, 
App. to Anth. 357. 

The abbreviation ‘‘ib.” seems sometimes to 
denote the last author quoted but one. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEKR. 
Mayes, June 25,8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Annual 
g: 


ee 3 
8.30p.m. Geographical. 
ee, | une 26, 4 p.m. Statistical: Anniversary 


8 p.m. Anthropological: “The Aboriginal 
Races of the North-western Provinces of South 
America,” by Mr. R. B. White; ‘The Relative 
Length of the First Three Toes of the Human 
Foot,” by Mr. J. Park Harrison; ‘ Palaeolithic 
Implements from Leyton and Walthamstow,” by 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith. 

WEDNESDAY, June 27,4 p.m. Society of Arts: Annual 

Meeting. 


8 p.m. Literature: “Algeria, Tunisia, and the 

Sahira,” by Mr. Robert N. Cust. 

THURSDAY, June 28,8.30p.m. Antiquaries: “‘ Primaeval 
Locks and Keys,” exhibited by Gen. Pitt Rivers ; 
** Certain s and Seals relating to Hyde Abbey,’ 
by Mr. E. F. Kirby. 

Frimay, June 29,8 p.m. Browning: Readings, Recita- 
tions, and Music, 








SCIENCE. 


PLEYTE’S SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS TO 
“THE BOOK OF THE DEAD.”’ 


Chapitres Supplémentaires du Livre des 
Morts ; Traduction et Commentaire. By 
W. Pleyte. (Leide: Brill.) 


Or all great Oriental sacred books, the 
Sacred Book of the ancient people of Egypt 
is perhaps the most obscure and—if it is not 
treason to say so—the dullest. Its very 











title is a fruitful source of disagreement 
among the learned. Because it contains cer. 
tain instructions regarding the performance 
of funeral ceremonies, Champollion called it 
“The Ritual;” but this is a misnomer, for 
the bulk of the work consists of prayers to 
be repeated by the deceased in his journey 
through Hades. Because it was actuall 

designed for the assistance and instruction of 
the deceased, Lepsius gave it the better name 
of “The Book of the Dead;” though “A 
Book for the Dead” would have been better 
still. Dr. Tiele calls it “a great Magical 
Papyrus ;” but as it is certainly not a manual 
of the Black Art, and as there exist papyri 
which really are manuals of the Black Art, 
this title is open to objection. M. Pierret 
describes it as “a sort of passport to enable 
the deceased to enter the gateways of 
the Lower World; and M. Naville, haunted 
perhaps by reminiscences of Dante, styles it 
“a poem of Hell.” Dr. Birch contents him- 
self by calling it “a collection of Hermetic 
Books.” The original Egyptian name of the 
work is “ PeR-Em-Hrv,” which unfortunately 
is capable of translation in a variety of ways; 
as, for instance, “The Manifestation to 
Light,” “ The Manifestation to Day,” “ Going 
Forth unto Day,” and “Going Forth from 
Day ;’’ the three first signifying the soul’s 
entrance upon light and life eternal, and the 
last meaning man’s departure from the pleasant 
daylight of this beautiful world when he 
descends into the twilight of Amenti. This 
mystic title has, however, been best accounted 
for by M. Naville, who points out that a man’s 
“ life’ and a man’s “day” upon earth were 
convertible terms. Hence * Going Forth 
from Day” meant literally the “ Going Forth 
from (his) Day”—i.e., the being delivered 
from this fated term of terrestrial sojourn, 
and the entering upon a condition bounded 
by neither time nor space. 

Call it what we may, the one title to which 
the Per-xm-Harv has no just claim is that of 
a “book ;” for it has neither beginning nor 
end, neither coherence nor development. Its 
various parts, though divided into chapters 
and classed under sections, are incapable of 
being even arranged in any order not open to 
dispute. Previous to the period of the 
XXVIth Dynasty (B.c. 665 to 527) no two 
copies are transcribed according to the same 
sequence. Under this dynasty, however, a 
‘Canon of Order” must have been instituted, 
for we henceforth find the chapters copied in 
a relative succession which no longer varies. 
The work is, in short, a miscellaneous com- 
pilation of religious and mystical texts written 
at various times, and extending, as to date 
and origin, over a period which begins with, 
or before, the foundation of the Egyptian 
Monarchy, and ends only with the extinction 
of the national religion. Some chapters are 
so venerable that they were supposed to be 
written by gode—a belief which probably 
points to a prehistoric origin. Others are so 
recent that they belong to the Christian era. 
One of these last documents is even thought 
to contain, in hieratic characters, the Gnostic 
name of Christ. The composition of new 
texts went on, in fact, as long as the faith 
lasted. 

As there came a time, under some Pharaoh 
of the XXVIth Dynasty, when the Canon of 
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Order was established, so also there came a 
time when the Egyptian hierarchy decided 
to admit no further additions to the text. 
This final closure of the Pzr-em-Hrv must, 
in Dr. Pleyte’s opinion, have taken place at 
about the commencement of the Ptolemaic 
iod ; but it in no wise checked the flow of 
priestly authorship. New texts continued to 
be produced ; and these new texts soon came 
to be regarded with as much reverence as the 
old ones. They were not incorporated, as 
before, in the authorised canon, but they were 
nevertheless added to it in the guise of supple- 
mentary chapters. When not written at the 
end or on the reverse sides of MSS. of the 
Prer-em-Hrv, they are found inscribed on 
amulets and bandages, or in little separate 
rolls of papyrus. It is to the collation and 
elucidation of some fourteen of these supple- 
mentary chapters that Dr. Pleyte has, in the 
present important work, devoted the resources 
of his extensive and profound scholarship. 
Students have reason to be grateful to this 
distinguished scholar for the completeness 
with which he has performed his task. Not 
only are the texts of these fourteen chapters 
given in facsimile—that is to say, in hieratic— 
with tables of contents and headings, in the 
first of his three volumes, but in the two suc- 
ceeding volumes each several textis transcribed 
into hieroglyphs, analysed, translated, and 
commented upon. The texts themselves, con- 
sisting of hymns, talismans, invocations, and 
the like, are as wearisome and obscure as those 
of the Per-em-Hxv ; but Dr. Pleyte’s dis- 
cursive and charming pages of commentary are 
full of curious matter, and it is in these that 
the literary interest of the work is centred. 
One may take them quite at random, dip 
into them anywhere, yet never fail to light 
upon some archaeological, ethnological, or 
historical fact as amusing as it is instructive. 
From notes so various and so rich it is not 
easy to select special illustrations ; but, inter 
alia, Dr. Pleyte’s enquiry ivto the history of 
Bes, Beset (Bast), and Hathor of Punt, and 
his chapters on Fat Women and Dwarfs, are 
peculiarly entertaining reading. No little 
porcelain deity is more familiar to the traveller 
and collector than Bes, the grinning, mis- 
shapen dwarf-god, who wears a bushy beard, 
a head-dress of plumes, and on his shoulders 
a hide, with a pendent tail. Dr. Pleyte tells 
us that Bes and Beset derive their names 
from the name of the panther Besau, and that 
the hide with the long tail is a panther skin. 
“Il n’y a pas un seul dieu en Egypte dont 
les formes varient autant que celles du dieu 
Bes,” says Dr. Pleyte. He was a Solar God, 
a Lunar God, a War God, and a Mirth God. 
He is sometimes represented panther-faced ; 
sometimes as an armed mummy ; sometimes 
fiercely brandishing a sword; sometimes 
dancing and frolicsome; sometimes playing the 
cymbals or the harp. And this reminds me 
that certain art-critics were of late sorely 
puzzled by the strange triangular harp hung 
with bells on which King David, crowned 
and clad in chain armour, was seen playing 
in Rossetti’s splendid triptych lent to Bur- 
lington House by the Dean and Chapter of 
Llandaff Cathedral, That instrument, how- 
ever, is perfectly familiar to students of 
Egyptian art. It belongs to the Ethiopian 


» from whom the artist borrowed it for 





the royal Psalmist. Whether the pendent 
objects along the base of the harp are really 
bells, as interpreted by Rossetti, or merely 
screw-heads used in tuning the strings, as 
suggested by Dr. Birch, is an open question. 
The original bas-relief, found at Dakkeh, in 
Nubia, has been repeatedly engraved, and is 
here reproduced by Dr. Pleyte from Gau’s 
Antig. de la Nubie. Rossetti (unconscious, 
perhaps, of the ludicrous incongruity between 
King David and Bes) took the design most 
likely from Wilkinson. Dr. Pleyte ascribes 
the beginning of the cult of Bes to the reign 
of the Ethiopian Pharaoh Tahraka (circ. B.c. 
692); and there is monumental evidence of 
the affection with which Tahraka regarded 
a deity whom we have every reason to believe 
was one of his national gods. There can be 
no doubt, in fact, that Bes was a native of 
Punt. Dr. Pleyte coincides with Mariette 
and Maspero in identifying Punt with the 
Eastern district of Central Africa, “‘ especially 
with that part known as the Somali country, 
and with the coast country to the southward 
of Ethiopia” (vol. i, p. 167). This Punt 
was the mysterious Za-neter, the land of the 
gods; and it was up the mouth of some 
river along that coast—probably the River 
Elephas, between Cape Guardafui and Ras 
el Fil—that the fleet of Queen Hatshepsu 
(XVIIIth Dynasty) penetrated in search 
of the incense-bearing trees, the gums, pre- 
cious stones, and big apes depicted in the 
famous wall-paintings of the temple of Hathor 
at Dayr-el-Baharee. Dr. Pleyte is inclined 
also to identify Punt with Ophir; and he 
suggests that the Queen of Sheba was prob- 
ably a Queen of Punt. These coasts are, at 
all events, supposed to have been visited by 
Phoenician traders in the time of Solomon. 
While defining Beset (Bast), the cat-headed 
goddess of Bubastis, as the feminine form of 
Bes, and deriving her name, like his, from 
the panther Besau, Dr. Pleyte nevertheless 
ascribes an Egyptian origin to her feline 
prototype. The cat, he says, was called in 
Egyptian Mi, Miau (phonetically Maw), after 
her cry; “et ceci déja prouverait que cet 
animal est indigtne en Egypte.” I confess 
myself unable to detect the force of this 
argument. lLenormant, it will be remem- 
bered, in his admirable paper on the domestic 
animals of Egypt (Premiéres Civilisations, 
vol. i. ; 1874), traces the Egyptian cat to her 
original home in Kush (Ethiopia), where, 
according to Riippel, tae descendants of the 
primitive stock are still found in a wild state. 
And in the philosophic dialogue translated by 
M. Revillout from a papyrus in the Leyden 
collection (Revue Egyptologique, 1880-83), 
the cat who disputes with the jackal is 
especially designated as ‘‘ Ethiopian.”’ 
Another compatriot of Bes is the obese and 
unattractive *‘ Hathor of Punt,” of whom 
Dr. Pleyte gives several portraits from statu- 
ettes at Leyden. The gods (and especially 
the goddesses) of Ethiopia are gifted with 
superhuman ugliness and fat; in which 
respects their charms are rivalled by the 
hideously bloated Queen of Punt in the 
famous bas-relief at Dayr-el-Baharee. Dr. 
Pleyte draws attention to the striking 
resemblance between these goddesses, this 
Queen, and the Obongo women of the present 
day, whose fair proportions he illustrates from 











the sketches of Dr. Schweinfurth and Du 
Chaillu. But he will perhaps be thought to 
push his comparison too far when he extends 
it to the Queen of Khoo-en-Aten, whose 
features have nothing in common with the 
Central African type, and whose shape is not, 
after all, much more obese than that of Albert 
Diirer’s “ Great Fortune.” 

In his chapter on Dwarfs, Dr. Pleyte 
institutes an extremely interesting parallel 
between the dwarfs of the tomb-paintings 
and the Akkas of the Niam-Niam tribe, 
whose habitat in Central Africa lies not 
far from the Somali country and the Pant 
of antiquity. Four of these Akkas have 
of late years been brought to Cairo; two 
in 1874 by a sergeant attached to the Miani 
exploration party, and two others in 1876 by 
Marno and Long. None of these exceeded 
three feet four inches in height ; and, accord- 
ing to their own testimony, they were no 
shorter than the average of their countrymen. 
Mariette Pasha, who, with Colucci Pasha and 
the Marquis de Compiégne, examined the two 
latest specimens at the April séance of the 
Société Khedivial de Géographie in 1876, 
gave it as his opinion that the Egyptians of 
the Ancient Empire were acquainted with 
the Niam-Niam district, and that they thence 
procured the dwarfs who at that early period 
were attached to the households of great 
people. Dwarfs exactly reproducing the racial 
characteristics of the Akkas are depicted in 
mural bas-reliefs of the Vth Dynasty, as will 
be remembered by all who have seen the 
splendid tombs of Ti and Ptahhotep at Sak- 
karah ; to say nothing of the famous statue of 
Nemhotep—a dwarf of distinction, who had a 
fine tomb of his own and belonged to the 
same period, and whom Dr. Pleyte places 
also in the Akka, or Niam-Niam, category. 
To the above instances, by the way, he might 
have added Rossellini’s design of a dwarf 
with feet turned the wrong way, from Beni- 
Hassan (Jon. Civ., pl. 93), a detail singu- 
larly corroborative of the passage quoted from 
Schweinfurth at p. 159, vol. ii—* Ils ne 
surpassent pas un métre de hauteur ; ils ont 
les pieds tournés au dedans, ce qui rend leur 
marche chancelante.” In proof that these 
dwarfs were known to the ancient Egyptians 
as a nation, and not as mere accidents of 
nature, Dr. Pleyte transcribes a short hiero- 
glyphed inscription from Diimichen (Geo- 
graphische Inschriften, pl. 31), which that 
savant translates as “To him come the 
pigmies of Niam-Niam from the Southern 
Lands, to serve in his Household.’”’ The 
point of the translation here depends on the 
phonetic value of a hieroglyph which Di- 
michen reads “‘ Nam” or “ Niam,” but which 
Birch and Brugsch render by “Nu” and 
“ Nun.” 

I have left myself no space in which to 
touch upon Dr. Pleyte’s notes on lion-worship 
and ram-worship ; his extremely interesting 
remarks on the 4n monument of Heliopolis ; 
or his no less interesting account of the divine 
mummies, seven cubits in length, which, 
according to chap. 163 (supplementary) of 
“The Book of the Dead,” were preserved at 
various shrines of Egypt and Ethiopia; that 
of Neith, for instance, at Sais, and that of 
Amen at Napata. For all this, and for much 
else of the same kind, those who desire to 
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combine a great deal of entertainment with 
much instruction must go to the book itself. 
Not often, indeed, is it possible to commend 
to the attention of the “ general reader” a 
recondite work half of which, at least, consists 
of hieratic and hieroglyphic texts. 

Ametia B. Epwarps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ARABIC ELEMENT IN MODERN PERSIAN. 
London: June 18, 1883. 

Mr. Houtum-Schindler scarcely supports his 
assertion by the reiteration of a former state- 
ment; nor will his appeal to any single person, 
however learned, carry conviction to unpre- 
judiced readers. From the first, however, Mr. 
Schindler seems to have mistaken my meaning, 
not only in this particular, but also in another, 
to which I otek attenticn in my last rejoinder. 
If Mr. Schindler will kindly refer to my review, 
he will see that I make no statement as to the 
relative proportion that the Arabic element 
bears to the Persian in the Persian of the 
present day ; and that the assertion I do make 
is one which can hardly be controverted except 
by a “ History of the Persian Language,” which 
is still to be written. 

I am anxious, at the same time, to acknow- 
ledge that, as Mr. Schindler surmises, ‘‘ baz 
shudan” in the passage I quoted does not 
correspond with ‘‘ murdja’at.” The expression 
caught my eye after I had read the extract; 
and its most common meaning, “to return,” at 
once occurring to me, I compared it, without 
recalling the context, with ‘“‘ murija’at.” For 
this natural slip I have to express my regret, 
though it affects the result but in a very slight 
degree. C. E, WILson. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tne Society of Arts’ Albert Medal has been 
awarded for the present year to Sir Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, for the eminent services which, 
as a botanist and scientific traveller, and as 
director of the national botanical department, 
he has rendered to the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, by promoting an accurate knowledge 
of the floras and economic vegetable products 
of the several colonies and dependencies of the 
empire. 

THE proposal to establish a permanent 
meteorological observatory on the summit of 
Ben Nevis, in telegraphic connexion with 
another at the foot, seems in a fair way towards 
accomplishment. A new bridle-path up the 
mountain is now being laid out, and plans are 
also being prepared for the necessary buildings. 
These might be finished in the course of the 
present autumn, provided only that the requisite 
funds (£3,000) are raised in time. 

Mr. J. W. Taytor, dating from the office of 
the Journal of Conchology at Leeds, has issued 
the prospectus of an elaborate work on the 
Land and Fresh-water Mollusca of the British 
Islands. It is proposed to pay special attention 
to the variation and geographical distribution 
of the different forms; and, ‘with this object, 
Mr. Taylor requests the help of all those who 
may have information to give, or specimens, &c., 
to lend. 

_A aoop deal of interest has recently been 
excited in scientific circles about the origin and 
use of those remarkable subterranean chambers 
known as ‘‘ Deneholes.” Mr. Spurrell has 
devoted much time to the examination of those 
around Bexley, and attention is now being 
turned to those on the Essex side of the Thames. 
Last Saturday a large ~~ of the Geologists’ 
Association and the Essex Field Club, under the 
direction of Mr. T. V. Holmes and Mr. H 


enry 
Walker, visited some of the dencholes in Hang- 


man’s Wood, near Grays Thurrock. Mr. 
Holmes has lately published in the Transactions 
of the Essex Field Club an interesting account 
of these caves, so far as we at present know 
them. It is felt, however, that a systematic 
examination is needed, and the Essex Club has 
appointed a committee to carry out the work. 
Scarcely anything is yet known as to the origin 
of these caves. Who made them? When were 
they made? And for what purpose? These 
are questions which are at present enshrouded 
in mystery, but on which it is expected that 
light may be thrown by the proposed explora- 
tion. Let us hope that the committee may not 
be impeded in their work by lack of funds. 

In the Vade Mecum de la Politique frangaise, 
by Dr. Bodichon (Algiers; 1883), are some 
remarks to be commended to the projectors of 
the Saharan Sea. Let us not authorise the 
creation of an inland sea in Africa, writes the 
Doctor, till we find out to a certainty whether 
the salt water thus introduced may not 
penetrate to the fresh-water sources under- 
ground, and deprive us of the means of creating 
artesian wells, &c. The brochure contains also 
many curious observations concerning what, in 
the writer’s idea, is the great taste for positive 
science in the nineteenth century—namely, the 
civilisation of the Sahara, and necessary changes 
of climate by artificial means. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In presenting to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions the three last volumes of ‘‘ The Sacred 
Books of the East,” M. Renan took occasion to 
say :— 
**La premiére série de ce beau recueil, composé 
de 24 volumes, est presque achevée. M. Max 
Miiller, qui dirige cette grande collection avec 
une si vaste érudition et une critique si sire, se 
ropose d’en publier une seconde, dont l’interét 
istorique et religieux ne sera pas moindre. Il 
est vivement 4 désirer qu’il accomplisse ce dessein. 
M. Max Miiller a su se procurer la collaboration 
des savans les plus éminents d’Europe et d’ Asie. 
Ce grand recueil, ou, sur un fond toujours plus 
ou moins identique, se déroulent des broderies si 
diverses, est comme une sorte de Bible de l’human- 
ité, ou toutes les personnes vouées au travail de la 
pensée trouveront matiére aux plus fructueuses 
recherches. L’Université d’Oxtord, que cette 
grande publication honore au plus haut degré, 
doit tenir & continuer une cuvre aussi philoso- 
phiquement congue que savamment exécutée.’’ 
On June 9 a commemorative marble tablet 
was placed on the house at Giessen where 
Franz Diez, the founder of the study of the 
Romance languages and literature, was born. 
Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, delivered the address. 
Two of the leading men in this department of 
philology, Profs. Forster, of Bonn, and Kérting, 
of Miinster, were present. Deputations were also 
present from various learned bodies and students’ 
societies which cultivate Romance learning. 
Prorar CHunDRA Roy, the founder of the 
Bharata Karalaya, an association for the 
gratuitous distribution of the great religious 
works of Ancient India, which has received the 
support of (among others) Prof. Max Miiller 
and the Marquis of Hartington, has just issued 
the first part of a translation of the Mahabharata 
into English prose. It is intended to complete 
the whole in ten parts of about seventy pages 
each ; and these will be issued at intervals of 
not more than two months. It is part of the 
design of the Bharata Karalaya to issue its 
publications gratuitously ; but in the present 
case it has been thought desirable to reserve 
250 copies (or one-fifth of the total edition) for 
sale at 50 rupees each (£5), with an additional 
15 rupees for postage to Europe or Anierica. 
Protap Chundra Roy has already published the 
Mahabharata both in the original Sanskrit and 
in a Bengali translation; and he has nearly 





———_ 
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, Herr Orto Sonuizz, the well - known 
Oriental publisher of Leipzig, announces a new 
monthly periodical, entitled Literatur-Blatt fiir 
Ofientalische Philologie, under the editorship of 
Prof. Ernst Kuhn, of Munich. The 
number will appear in October, and the annual 
subscription is fixed at 16 marks, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Socrery or Antiquartes.—(Thursday, June 14.) 
Dr. Wi11am Smiru, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr, 
—_ Nevill exhibited some small objects, in- 
cluding a coin of the Constantine family, of the 
latter half of the fourth century, and some pottery 
from a Roman villa at Chiddingfold. No Roman 
remains have hitherto been known as existing in 
the locality, but Mr. Nevill stated that he had 
recently come on undoubted traces of Roman roads, 
—Mr. Leveson-Gower exhibited three chalices 
from Westerham, Tatsfield, and Titsey, all marked 
with the maker’s initials, I. P., and dated in 
1566 and thereabouts ; also a chalice from Wester- 
ham marked P. 8., probably made at Nuremberg, 
having on the lid an armed man, with a hat and 
trunk hose, holding a shield with a cross and a 


spear; also a m marked I. A., and dated 1678, 
presented by y Alice Gresham to Titsey 
church. Mr. Leveson-Gower also exhibited a 


= of the Selyards of Brasted and Eden- 

ridge, — by Robert Cooke Clarencieux in 
1578. It begins with Ralph de la Seliard, temp. 
Johann., and the shield at the foot has fifteen 
quarterings, all of local families.—The Rev. W. C. 
Lukis exhibited and explained plans made by him 
of the stone circles at Avebury, Winterbourn 
Basset, and Stanton Drew, and of the cromlechs 
at Castell Corrig and Maesyfelin, near Cardiff, 
and others in South Wales. As to Avebury, Mr. 
Lukis is convinced that no avenue towards Beck- 
hampton as described by Stukeley can ever have 
existed.—Dr. F. G. Lee exhibited a drawing‘of an 
embossed tile found in the prebendal house at 
Thame, Oxon. 


Heuenic Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
June 14.) 
Pror. C. T. Newron, C.B., V.-P., in the Chair. 
—The annual Report of the council was read and 
adopted. The balance-sheet showed a working 
balance of about £650 ; but it was pointed out that 
this did not leave much surplus, after the publica- 
tion of the Journal and the payment of current 
expenses, to devote to other objects contemplated 
by the society’s constitution. The number ot 
members and subscribers now amounted to 568, 
which was satisfactory in so short a period as four 
years ; but, if the number were raised, as it easily 
might be, to 1,000, the society would be in a posi- 
tion to do far more useful work. The council 
called the special attention of members to the pro- 
ject for establishing a British school of archae- 
ological and classical study at Athens. On this 
subject, after some preliminary remarks from the 
Chairman, Prof. Jebb made a statement to the 
meeting of the position and | rom og of the 
scheme, which he had introduced to the public in 
a recent article in the Fortnightly Review. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Albany had 
promised support, and so had the Chancellors of 
the two universities, the President of the Royal 
Academy, the President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Bishop of Durham, and others. A 
circular would shortly be issued defining the lines 
on which the scheme would be based, and inviting, 
not pecuniary aid, but adhesion. After this had 
had time to take effect, a meeting would be held in 
London, probably in July, which would be made 
as representa‘ive as possible. At this meeting 4 
general committee would be appointed, and also an 
executive committee, which would be charged with 
the duty of drawing up a scheme in detail. On 
this committee it was proposed that the Hellenic 
Society, the Dilettanti Society, the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and other important bodies should be 
represented by delegates. The following would be 
main features in the scheme:—(1) The school 
would be not exclusively of archaeological science, 
but more widely of Greek studies in Greek lands: 





completed a Bengali version of the Ramayana. 


Prof. Jebb’s own views upon this point had been 
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emphatically confirmed by Mr. W. M. Ramsay and 
3 "WW. Goodwin ; (2) there must be a director 
with a salary of not less than £500; (3) a library, 
of which the director would take charge, and a 
house—it had been estimated that a good house 
could be built for £3,000—a site on Mount Lyca- 
bettus would probably be granted by the Greek 
Government; (4) membership would be open to 
ms accredited by the universities or other 
ible bodies, and, possibly, on payment of a 
small fee, to travellers residing in Athens only for 
a few weeks ; (5) it was proposed that the director 
should give guidance and advice to students, and 
ly enco the occasional reading of 
papers, but it was desirable to leave him as free as 
ible. In conclusion, Prof. Jebb stated that he 
peat received a letter warmly approving the scheme 
from Mr. Gladstone, with a promise to contribute 
£50. He thought that, on the whole, there was a 
decidedly hopeful prospect of raising the £20,000 
considered necessary to establish the school.—After 
the council and officers had been elected (the 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Holden, Mr. J. R. Thursfield, and 
Mr. J. E. C. Welldon being added to the council), 
a vote of thanks to the chairman was moved by 
the Warden of Keble College, who paid an eloquent 
tribute to Prof. Newton’s eminent services to the 
cause of classical study in England.—The vote 
was seconded by Prof. Mahaffy, and carried 
unanimously.—In returning thanks, Prof. Newton 
expressed particular regret at the absence of the 
president of the society, the Bishop of Durham, on 
the present occasion, because he was known to take 
a warm interest in the school of Athens scheme, 
and the advice of so eminent a scholar, and so 
weighty a counsellor, would have been of the 
greatest value. The Chairman confirmed the views 
expressed in the council’s Report by a special 
appeal to members to do more than had been done 
hitherto in the way of proselytising. Very little 
persuasion, he said, was needed to induce those 
interested in Greek studies to join the society ; 
and, if only 1,000 members could be secured, he 
was convinced that the society could carry out 
work of the utmost importance to science and to 
scholarship. 


PuttoLocicat Socrery.—(Friday, June 15.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte read a paper on 
the “Names of Reptiles in the Living Neo-Latin 


Languages.’? Forty yearsago the Prince had read 
a a at Florence on the poison of the viper, 
which he had analysed ; and ever since he has been 
an herpetological amateur, and has especially 
coll these names, now given for tke Soub 
orders of Chelonians, Saurians, Ophidians, and 
Batrachians, distributed over thirty-four species, 
and each referred to its scientific name. The thir- 
teen languages considered were Italian, Sardinian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Genoese, Gallo-Italic, Friou- 
lan, Romanese, Catalan, Modern Occitanian, 
Franco-Occitanian, French, and Wallachian, with 
their ctive and numerous dialects. The names 
were taken from printed works (many rare or 
out of print), MSS. (several rare or unique), and 
private enquiries. The probable relations, analo- 
gles, and etymologies of some of the names were 
discussed. The great variety and occasional con- 
fusion of the names were very remarkable. 


ARISTOTELIAN Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, Monday, 
June 18.) 

Suapworri H. Hopason, Ese., President, in the 
Chair.—The ae of the executive committee 
was received and adopted.—The following officers 
were elected for next session:—President, Mr. 
8. H. Hodgson; vice-presidents, Mr. W. R. 
Dunstan, Dr. J. Burns-Gibson, and Mr. E. H. 
Rhodes ; hon. secretary, Dr. A. Senier. 


Roya Astatic Socrery.—(Monday, June 18.) 
Str Barrie Frere, Bart., President, in the Chair. 
i H. G. Keene read a paper entitled ‘‘Can 

ndia be made More Interesting?’’ in which he 
hoticed generally the characteristics of the leading 
races of this vast peninsula—viz., the Negrito, the 
» and the Aryan, each of which it is 


— to study separately. Asia, he pointed 
ie is the home of the religion, lat , and 
terature of and society there has 


come down even to present times in unbroken 
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continuity. Among all the modifications, old 
elements remain. Brahman, Buddhist, Greek, 
Arab, Mongol, Portuguese, and French have all, 
in turn, scratched the surface ; but, with the excep- 
tion of the Brahmans and the Buddhists, compara- 
tively little remains of the effects of these successive 
inroads. The real welfare of such apeopleas that 
of India depends, for the most part, on the 
rinciples of administration, and on the personnel 
y means of which these principles are applied. 








FINE ART. 


Four Masters Wi, Etching. By Frederick 

Wedmore, ith Original Etchings by 
Haden, Jacquemart, Whistler, and Legros. 
(The Fine Art Society.) 


Tue present edition of this work,§which is 
limited to 250 copies, contains forty-six pages 
of text and four plates. The text is divided 
into four chapters, each devoted to one of 
the artists mentioned on the title-page. 
From this brief account of the plan of 
the book, the reader will perceive that it is 
not very ambitious so far as extent is con- 
cerned. It is, in fact, a small collection of 
revised articles, The chapter on Seymour 
Haden, Mr. Wedmore tells us in his Preface, 
has been passed through the Art Journal, 
that on Legros through the Acapemy, that 
on Jules Jacquemart through the Wineteenth 
Century. 
‘Something of|the chapter on Whistler has 
also ap in the Nineteenth Century, but in 
_ different form, and I will explain why. 
the first place, since that article wee 
Mr. Whistler has given me cause to modify to 
some extent my estimate of his art. Having 
seen this cause [ have acted on it. Iam nota 
Mede nor a Persian. And in a system of 
criticism which seeks to enquire and under- 
stand, rather than to denounce, there is place 
for change. Again, much of the article in the 
Nineteenth Century was occasioned, not by Mr. 
Whistler's practice, but by the attack which 
he made upon a great teacher and critic, and, 
by implication, upon all critics who allow them- 
selves that abstinence from technical labour 
which is often essential if their criticism is to 
be neither immature for want of time to spend 
on it nor prejudiced because of their exclusive 
association with some special ways or cliques in 
art. Whatever dealt with this business [ have 
now withdrawn. It was written for a particular 
purpose, and its purpose was served.” 

There is something here which is open to 
objection. Mr. Whistler’s attack was not 
upon a critic who allowed himself abstinence 
from technical labour; it was upon Mr. Ruskin, 
who has always been a model to all other 
critics in the pains he has taken to learn 
through the medium of practical study with 
pencil and brush. A critic need not be an 
accomplished artist, but a great deal of know- 
ledge, especially of nature, only comes to men 
when they are actually at work. Surely, 
then, it is well for a critic to make studies 
from nature and memoranda of works of art, 
even though his handiwork may not be 
valuable in itself. The only evil to be 
dreaded is artistic conceit, but that weed 
springs more readily in the minds of artists 
who have had scarcely any critical or literary 
education. 

Mr. Wedmore’s principle of criticism is 
thoughtful enquiry; and his method of 
writing is to do his best to state the results 
of his enquiry clearly and pleasantly, with- 








discoveries, and without attempting to set up 
an infallible authority. As he tells us in his 
agreeable way, he is not a Mede nor a Persian. 
He is the product of rather a late stage 
of artistic civilisation. In the earlier stages 
criticism is full of energy and violence; it 
condemns with tremendous severity; it de- 
nounces in terms of such awful solemnity that 
they seem borrowed from the priest or the 
prophet; and all this about matters of no 
more importance to the world than the depth 
of a few shadows or the direction of a few 
lines. In a later stage we understand that 
art is dealt with more justly when it is more 
gently handled; that it is full of partiality 
which may be quietly pointed out ; and that, if 
we can only understand the true nature of 
that partiality, we can understand art. Mr. 
Wedmore has a very rational and sound 
method in describing the characteristics of an 
artist. He is well aware that, with a few 
great exceptions, artists are very limited in 
their range; that they win our admiration by 
the predominance of one or two qualities, 
often only one quality—and he tries to see 
what that quality is without unkindly blaming 
the artist for the absence of what does not 
naturally belong to him. We do not con- 
demn Apollo as effeminate because he has not 
the muscles of Hercules. There is the virtue 
of power, of which Mr. Wedmore finds an 
example in Mr. Haden ; and there is the virtue 
of exquisiteness, which he finds in some works 
of Mr. Whistler, though not in all. He takes 
Jacquemart as a great example of those artists 
who “have portrayed not so much matter as 
the very soul of matter;” and in Legros he 
finds serious portraiture and vigorous imagina- 
tion. Mr. Wedmore does not pretend to have 
discovered these qualities in these artists— 
indeed, they have already been indicated by 
other writers—but Mr. Wedmore brings 
them into stronger contrast and relief. And, 
although there is little novelty in his opinions, 
there is often much freshness and force in his 
expression of them. Nothing could be better 
than the following about Mr, Haden’s “ Calais 
Pier” :— 

“In the first place, it makes no pretence, and 
exhibits no desire, to be a pure copy. Without 
throwing any imputation on the admirable craft 
of the pure interpreter and simple reproducer 
who enables us to enjoy so much of an art that 
might otherwise never come near to many of us, 
I may yet safely say that I fecl sure that Mr. 
Haden had never the faintest intention of per- 
forming for the ‘Calais Pier’ this copyist’s 
service. To him the ‘Calais Pier’ of Turner 
—the sombre, earlyish work of the master, now 
hanging in the National Gallery—was as a real 
scene. It was not to be scrupulously imitated ; 
what was to be realised, or what was to bo 
suggested, was the impression that it made.” 
Mr. Wedmore is discriminating when he 
speaks of Mr. Haden’s “singular power io 
the suggestion of tree form’’:— 

‘Of actual leafage, leafage in detail, he is a 
less successful interpreter, as is indeed only 
natural in an etcher devoted on the whole to 
broad effects, looking resolutely at the ensemble. 
Detail is nothing to him—ensemble, balance, is 
all. But the features of trees, as growth of 
trunk and bend of bough reveal them, he gives 
to us as no other contemporary etcher can.” 


In this Mr. Haden is contrasted with Mr. 
Whistler, who, we are told, has tried land- 





out pretending to have made startling 








scape and drawn two trees, one in “ Kensing- 
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ton Gardens” and another in the foreground 
of the “Isle St. Louis, Paris;” but “that 
tree at least seems of no known form of 
vegetable growth—it has the air of an ex- 
ploding shell.” Mr. Wedmore tells us that 
the fame of Mr. Whistler as an aquafortist 
rests chiefly still on his Thames-side work, 
and even there chiefly on the work of his first 
maturity. It is perhaps a little difficult for 
any critic to be quite absolutely just to Mr. 
Whistler at present, on account of his eccen- 
tricities and his apparent determination to 
make us forget the qualities of the artist in 
our amusement at the freaks and fancies of 
the man, but Mr. Wedmore is not to be dis- 
turbed by these; and the readers of the 
AcapEMY may remember the exquisitely 
— irony with which, in these columns, 
e once gently satirised the American rival of 
Velasquez. I think he takes the Nocturnes 
and Arrangements too seriously. They are 
merely first beginnings of pictures, differing 
from ordinary first beginnings in having no 
composition. The great originality was in 
venturing to exhibit them. Since their 
appearance, the same principle has been 
carried out by the French Impressionists, who 
find it convenient to stop short where the 
difficulties of painting begin. 

Other writers have said all that is to be 
said about the art of Jacquemart, but Mr. 
Wedmore points out how favourable were the 
circumstances of his life. In a very beautiful 
passage in the beginning of his second 
chapter he shows plainly how happy Jacque- 
mart was in his birth and surroundings, how 
soon the sense of beauty was developed in 
him, and how he was protected from petty 
anxieties. Yes; but there is another side to 
the question. He was never really strong, 
and, as he liked society, he guve more 
of himself to it than his constitution 
could afford. The present writer once 
affectionately reproved him for this im- 
prudence. He confessed the error; but it 
was too late. After that, nothing remained 
but to brighten the passage to the tomb by 
the study of southern light and colour. 

P. G. Hamerron. 








FRENCH ARTISTS AT THE DUDLEY. 


An exhibition of a group of well-known French 
artists at the Dudley Gallery will well repay 
a visit. Léon Barillot is a masterly painter of 
animals and landscapes. His ‘‘Bob’”’ is one 
of the best portraits of a dog we have ever seen, 
and his ‘‘Wounded Duck” is a study of 
remarkable truth and power. If we mention 
these before his pastorals, with their finely 
drawn cattle, it is not because the latter are not 
equally good in their way. Henry Lerolle 
sends four impressive works. Three are pure 
landscape, and one a gigantic composition of 
women sacking potatoes. The smaller works 
(and they are not very small) are all large in 
style and fine in sentiment; and the other, 
though it does not justify its scale, has some 
eur of design, and the figures are well 
awn. Most visitors will, we fear, be inclined 
to wonder why so powerful a painter as 
Alfred Roll should choose such uninteresting 
subjects, but of his skill and force they will not 
be left in doubt; and it is the taste rather than 
the skill of Henry Gervex that they will call 
in question. Both these painters have qualities 
which deserve greater attention than we can 
give them here ; and we can do little more than 
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mention the names of the other painters who 
contribute to the interest of this exhibition. 
They are Paul-Albert Besnard, an artist of 
much versatility, who, among other works, has 
a portrait of Lord Wolseley; Charles Uazin, 
who sends a very interesting and masterly 
study of the ‘‘ Death Chamber of Gambetta ;” 
Mdme. Marie Oazin; Pierre Damoye; Marie- 
Auguste Flameng, who sends some vivid shore 
scenes; and Ary Renan, whose skill in execution 
seems scarcely equal to the poetry of his in- 
vention. 

It is, perhaps, in the sculpture that the 
exhibition is most strong. Mdme. Besnard is 
an Amazon among sculptors, and her “ Judith” 
is a figure of singular power. We prefer, how- 
ever, the charming bust of a ‘‘ Young Shepherd ” 
and the bronze mask of “ Sadness,” both by 
Mdme. Marie Cazin, which, like her drawings 
of ‘‘ Meditation” and ‘‘Savonarola” that we 
have omitted to mention, are marked by refine- 
ment and dignity of style. She would seem to 
have caught something of the plastic power of 
Auguste Rodin, whose seven remarkable works 
are not the least notable feature of this 
exhibition. Those who have only seen the 
head of his ‘*St. John the Baptist” (exhibited 
in last year’s Academy) should not lose the 
opportunity of seeing the whole figure now ex- 
hibited here. It is, perhaps, the most striking 
work of the modern realistic school of sculpture. 
Rodin has at least the courage of his opinions 
and the power to preach them. He has not 
hesitated to represent St. John as a wild, un- 
couth figure, destitute of any personal attraction 
except the spiritual power that animates him. 
He has attempted to make this spiritual power 
take the place of physical beauty in a plastic 
work ; and, by force of genius, he has succeeded, 
in spite even of such a disagreeable and surely 
incorrect detail as feet deformed as only modern 
shoes deform them. His other work here is 
little less powerful and far more agreeable. 
Nothing can be more piquante than his ‘‘ Bac- 
chante” or more tender than his ‘Orphan of 
Alsace,” works executed in marble with the 
greatest delicacy of finish. His bust of M. 
Laurens, and his bronze mask, might have been 
dug up in Rome. In his bust of Carrier 
Belleuse, powerful though it be, he seems to us 
to carry sculpture too far over the borderland 
of painting; but this fault cannot be found with 
his ‘ Eve,” or with his ‘‘Childish Kiss,” both 
studies of extraordinary vigour and originality. 

If Alfred Lanson has not the same revolution- 
ary power as Rodin, he is ascholarly sculptor of 
originality, refinement, and versatility, who can 
enter into the spirit of Italian art (as in his 
charming bas-relief of the ‘‘ Virgin and Child),” 
or model busts with spirit and power (as those of 
an “ Aragonaise” and “ Eudoxe Marcille”), or 
make a fresh essay altogether (as in his lively 
and graceful statuette of a ‘‘ Japanese Jumper ”), 
Never conventional or commonplace, thorough 
master of his means and sure of his aim, with 
a high sense of beauty and a just, but large, 
estimate of the peculiar capacities of his art, he 
is one proof the more of the living impulse of 
modern sculpture. 








PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 


THE Eighth Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
on China at Messrs. Howell and James’s, if it 
does not show any decided advance, keeps well 
up to the high level which this charming art 
has reached of late years. This year the “blue 
ribbon” of the competition, the gold medal for 
amateurs presented by the Princess Royal, has 
been won by Miss Rosa Jameson Strutt, and 
the Princess Alice prize for amateurs by Miss 
Lucy Whitaker. The corresponding prizes for 

rofessionals have fallen to Miss Jessie Scott 

mith and Miss E. Chatfield. The ‘‘ Judges’” 





ane the best work in the exhibition hes 
m very worthily bestowed on M. G. Léonce, 
an artist whose remarkable ability has often 
been the subject of praise in the Acapemy, 
Some graceful works by the late Miss Rebecca 
Coleman add to our regret at her recent death. 
The charm of the exhibition is, as usual, sus- 
tained by the admirable work of Mrs. Sparks, 
Mrs. Mallam, Mrs. Nesbitt, and Misses FP, 
Lewis, A. Hanbury, E. Green, E. Welby, 
Linnie Watt, and M. Gemmell; and there is the 
usual display of remarkable accomplishment 
by such foreign artists as P. Mallet, Clair, D, 
Grenet, and A. Gautier. Among the works of 
less-known artists we were struck by Miss 
Nellie Hadden’s ‘‘ Jackdaw” and Mrs. Sher- 
rington’s bold attempt in the style of Urbino 
ware. Both these are works of no ordinary 
promise. The Cincinnatti Pottery Club’s display 
1s an addition of much attraction to the exhibi- 
tion. The club is composed entirely of amateurs, 
whose work compares favourably with that of 
English amateurs in some respects—especially 
in the decoration of vases and under-glaze 
painting, which have been little attempted, 
except by professionals, on this side of the 
Atlantic. Miss Louise McLaughlin, the 
president of the club, sends a large globular 
vessel—a carboy in pottery—very boldly painted 
with buff flowers on a clouded blue ground. 
Besides the ‘‘ barbotine” work, she sends a 
large spill-vase with clever conventional decora- 
tion in red and gold, the red being under-glaze, 
Of the plaques the finest is a very bold painting 
of dog-wood flowers on a claret und by 
Mrs. E. G. Leonard. Perhaps the Fest of all 
the club’s show is Miss Alice B. Holabird’s 
feather bottle; but Miss Laura Fry’s pitcher 
with incised ducks and border of water-lilies 
ornamentally treated, Mr. Keenan’s vase with 
large lilies, and Miss Peachey’s claret jug all 
deserve the high commendation bestowed upon 
them by the judges. We regret the introduction 
of gilt into the decoration of the last-named 
two, though it is cleverly managed. The so- 
called ‘‘gem pottery” of the well-known 
brothers in ceramic art, MM. Léonce and 
Mallet, deserves a note. They have succeeded 
in obtaining very rich and beautiful lustres of 
various colours, and use them in painting 
animals and flowers on a rich blue ground. 
Their bronze-green beetles have the metallic 
brilliance of nature, and their birds and fishes 
flash with strange tropical splendour. Nothing 
like these effects has ever been produced on 
pottery before—not even on the old majolica. 
MM. Léonce and Mallet have been for some 
ears making experiments of the kind, and 
ast year Messrs. Howell and James exhibited 
a piece to which we called attention ; but now 
the inventors seem to have arrived at some 
certainty in the management of their fiery 
enamels, and may claim a real triumph. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI AND THE DUKE OF 
MANTUA. 
London: June 19, 1883, 

In the report of the meeting held on Friday 
last, at Exeter Hall, of the so-called ‘‘ Mantua 
and Montferrat University and Medal Fund,” it 
is stated that the president, H.S.H. the Prince 
of Mantua and Montferrat, is in possession of 
letters by Leonardo da Vinci and of many other 
great artists said to have been written at 
different times to the Dukes his ancestors, the 
House haying expired in 1703. 

Having undertaken to publish all the extant 
letters of Leonardo in the Literary Works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which has lately appeared, 
I must consider myself to be responsible for the 
omission of so very curious a document as this 
letter appears to be. The following is the 
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English translation, as read at the meeting and 
printed in the annual Report of the Fund :— 


*‘Most dear and illustrious Prince,—In return for 
my trifling sketch-book to send me such a reward 
as your golden effigy is overpowering. I thank 
you, in my name and that of posterity, for placing 
my name on the roll of illustrious men who will 
live for ever as honoured by you and your great 
ancestors. I hope to visit Mantua, in accordance 
with your gracious invitation, to paint the portraits 
of yourself and family. 
**T beg to subscribe myself, 
‘* Your most humble painter and servant, 
** LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

“©15 March 1491.” 

I am far from throwing any doubt on the 
existence of an Italian MS. corresponding with 
the above, or on the correctness of the transla- 
tion, for which the Prince and his staff of pro- 
fessors will, of course, hold themselves respon- 
sible after haying objected at the meeting to 
produce the book in which the presumed 
original was contained; bui I must ask leave 
to state that, in my opinion, t»is strange docu- 
ment has no claim whatever to be ranked among 
undoubtedly genuine writings of Leonardo da 
Vinci. The artist is here stated to have sent to 
the Duke his “trifling sketch-book.” I am 
not aware that any artist of the time dared to 
make such a present to a prince—to say nothing 
of the alleged sketch-book purp rting to have 
the singular signature ‘‘D. V.” beneath a 
drawing of ‘‘a lady of Mantua and her child in 
the character of the Virgin with the infant 
pny &e. : - : 

am quite at a loss to recognise in the style 
of this servile note anything of Leonardo’s 
peculiar style in corresponding with high per- 
sonages, even including his lord, the Duke of 
Milan, whom he addressed with a curtness 
almost amounting to rudeness. I trust that the 
Historical and other societies will establish the 
genuineness of the remaining interesting docu- 
ments alluded to by his Serene Highness; and 
I congratulate the New Shakspere Society on 
the possibility now within their reach of gloating 
over the only extant letter written by the 
world’s greatest dramatist. 

JEAN PAvuL RIcHTER. 








A PAINTER’S COMMENTARY ON DANTE. 
Tendring Rectory, Colchester: June 13, 1883. 

In the course of a recent tour in Italy, my 
husband and I paid a visit to Parma, partly to 
Bee uzza’s illustrations to the Divine 
Comedy, which we knew only by Calzolari’s 
photographs. Scaramuzza must be known to 
some from the commentator Scartazzini’s high 
eulogy of him; but we have not observed any 
more recent reference to these admirable works. 
We first visited a room in the University 
Library, which contains six large oil-paintings 
of scenes from Dante by Scaramuzza, and then 
ventured to call upon the painter in his home, 
and asked to see the original drawings. We 
were kindly welcomed by himself and his wife ; 
and, old and infirm as he is, he took us up toa 
room at the top of the house, and opened a box 
which contained the whole set of Dante pictures 
most splendidly etched. We had hastily to take 
leave before seeing the whole of them in order 
to catch a train, but saw enough to be convinced 
that, fine as the photographs are, they by no 
means do justice to the exquisiteness both in 
design and in execution of the much larger 
original drawings. The difference between 
Scaramuzza and the other eminent artists who 
have illustrated Dante seems to us to be this— 
that to | uzza, as well as to Mr. Gladstone, 
the divine poet has been ‘‘a great part of his 
Provision for life’s journey.” For more than 
consecutive years he devoted his leisure 

to sketching with his pen the most remarkable 
scenes of the Divine Comedy with the fidelity of 
the disciple and the genius of the born artist. 





He has produced, in all, 243 sketches, which 
form a complete painter’s commentary on the 
Divine Comedy. uzza gently complained 
to us that he had made nothing whatever by his 
bargain with the publisher of the photographs. 
He is apparently not very well off, and we wish 
to ask if nothing can be done at once to recog- 
nise the genius of the artist and to make his 
work accessible to the public. He is now 
eighty years of age. It would be a sad pity for 
him to reap no harvest from so many years of 
loving devotion to Dante. We believe he would 
be very willing to dispose of his etchings to a 
real lover of Dante for a fair remuneration. 
F, E, CHEYNE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AmonG recent acquisitions by the South 
Kensington Museum may be mentioned four 
enamelled glass lamps for suspension in 
mosques which Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his 
recent visit to Egypt, obtained on loan for the 
museum from the Khedive himself. The Arab 
Art Museum in the mosque of El-Hakim at 
Cairo contains more than eighty of these 
mosque lamps, including more than a dozen 
duplicates. It was from these duplicates that 
Mr. Lane-Poole received permission to select 
the four which are now exhibited at South 
Kensington. They are fine specimens of 
their class: the colouring of one is especially 
beautiful; and they all belong to the best 
period of Arab work. ‘Three of them bear the 
name and titles of Sultan Hasan (who reigned 
A.D. 1347-51, and again 1354-61), and came 
from his great mosque in front of the citadel; 
and the fourth has the title of El-Melik Ez- 
Zahir Barkik (1382-99), the founder of the 
dynasty of Circassian Mamelukes, which suc- 
ceeded that of the Turkish Mamelukes to 
which Sultan Hasan belonged. The colours of 
the enamel are chiefly cobalt and a dark red, 
with touches of white and pale-green. An in- 
complete sentence from the Koran runs round 
the necks of three of them: it is appropriately 
taken from the a of Light Bont and 
reads, ‘‘God is the Light of the Heavens and 
the Earth: His light is as a niche, in which is 
a lamp; the lampis in a glass ; the glass is as 
it were a glittering star,” &c. The Moslems 
are almost as fond of this verse as they are of 
the celebrated Ayat El-Kursi, or ‘‘ Throne- 
verse,” which meets the eye in almost every 
mosque and tomb in Oairo. It is to be hoped 
that Rogers Bey, who assisted in the arrange- 
ment of this loan, will some day publish a 
catalogue of the lamps and other objects of 
Arab art in the Museum of El-Hikim, many 
of which are of the highest interest and rarity. 
At present, however, we learn that he is on his 
way to England for a well-earned respite from 
his duties at Cairo. 


To the July number of Merry England Sir 
Frederick Leighton will contribute nine full-page 
illustrations for a paper in which Mrs. Meynell 
tells ‘‘ The Story of a Picture,” from the stage 
in which the artist conceives it to that in which 
it leaves his studio as a finished work. Another 
illustrated article in the same number is entitled 
“ Horny Handed Brothers: a Forgotten Chapter 
in the History of Labour,” by Mr. J. G. Cox, 
which will be accompanied by a careful drawing 
of *‘ A Cistercian Shepherd,” from the pencil of 
the painter of ‘‘ The Roll Call.” 


Sm J. SavizeE Lumuzy has presented his 
valuable cabinet of medals to the Numismatic 
Department of the Royal Library at Brussels. 
The collection includes, beside Greek and 
Roman medals, a large number of modern 
coins. 

THE projected ‘‘ Seal Society,” noticed in the 
ACADEMY last week, seems likely to take shape. 
Several names haye already been received ; and, 





as the next step, a prospectus will shortly be 
issued detailing the leading features of this 
new scheme. 


In a paper on ‘‘ The Relative Length of the 
Three First Toes,” to be read at the Anthropo- 
logical Institute on Tuesday next by Mr. J. 
Park Harrison, he will make special reference 
to the treatment of the foot in ancient and 
modern art. 


THE Second Bartolozzi Exhibition at the 
Windsor Gallery is even more interesting than 
was the first. Mr. Barrington Nash has been 
very fortunate in obtaining loans of the prin- 
cipal engravings of the Bartolozzi school which 
were not included in his first collection, and the 
two may be said to have afforded an opportunity 
for an exhaustive study of the subject. Among 
the most charming and interesting engravings 
now exhibited are Golding’s Paincess Oharlotte 
after Lawrence, which, with several other por- 
traits of the Royal family, has been lent by the 
Queen; Lady Smyth and family, and the 
Countess of Harrington and family, both by 
Bartolozzi after Reynolds, the latter an exceed- 
ingly rare print; Miss Farren (Countess of 
Derby), by Bartolozzi after Lawrence’s very 
elegant full-length ; and the same engrayer's 
rendering of Appiani’s portrait of Buonaparte 
as First Uonsul. But the interest of the exhibi- 
tion is not confined to engravings. Of the art 
of copper-plate printing in colours it contains 
some very fine specimens—as, for instance, 
R. Cooper’s Buonaparte after David ; Cardon’s 
engraving of Rubens’s ‘‘Woman taken in 
Adultery,” perhaps the most remarkable 
example of this class of colour- painting ; and a 
charming design by R. Westall, ‘‘ Penelope by 
the Sea,’’ engraved by J. Ogborne. teens 
beautiful miniatures by Plimer (the pupil of 
Cosway) of Lady Northwich and her daughters 
deserve mention, as well as a pretty drawing of 
a Bacchante by Lavinia Countess Spencer, 
which is very like Sir Joshua Reynolds in feel- 
ing. The Catalogue seems to have been very 
carefully prepared, and is preceded by a note 
on engraving by Mr. Barrington Nash, and 
some account of Cipriani, Cosway, and Angelica 
Kauffman. This, and the Catalogue of the first 
exhibition, form together a very useful help to 
the study of English engraving in the eighteenth 
century. 


An Amateur Fine Art Exhibition was held at 
Colchester last week. The work shown was, on 
the whole, above the average of its kind, and in 
the decorative class were some really beautiful 
screens and mirrors, though nothing especially 
original. The “figures original in oil” had 
little to attract, and we think the judge erred 
in not awarding the first prize in that class to 
** Supercilious ””—a giri’s head showing work 
of great promise. The water-colour landscapes 
were very good ; andif Mr. Poynter, the winner 
of more than one prize, goes on as he is 
beginning, he bids fair to surpass that in- 
definable, though positive, line which separates 
the professional from the amateur. The 
ecclesiastical and secular embroideries were 
good, bad, and indifferent. Among them we 
observed a green stole “not for competition” 
which had excellent work and taste in it ; also 
some poppies worked in crewels which, though 
common in design, were uncommon in their 
truth to nature in colour and drawing. 


WE have received from Messrs, Chatto and 
Windus Academy Notes and Grosvenor Notes. They 
maintain their high level of excellence as books 
of ready reference, and are, moreover, note- 
worthy as selecting for illustration what is 
really the most prominent of the work of the 
moment. ‘Lhe same publishers also send, us 
M. Dumas’s Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Salon. The admirable draughtsmanship of cer- 
tain French artists gives M. Dumas, in some 
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respects, an advantage over Mr. Blackburne— 
as, for example, in the rendering of so delicate 
a figure-subject as M. Urbain Bourgeois’s 
“‘L’Innocence; ” but Mr. Blackburne’s simpler 
method, or, rather, less ambitious method, is, 
on the whole, safer. And, furthermore, we do 
not find in M. Dumas’s book on the French 
exhibition by any means so representative a 
selection as in Mr. Blackburne’s on the English. 
Tn the sculpture of the present Salon, M. Dumas 
saust permit us to say that he is quite out of 
it. He omits, among other noble sculptures, 
‘‘Biblis changée en Source,” which is con- 
fessedly one of the capital examples of modern 
French mastery of the art of the statuary. 


THERE is an interesting paper on the archi- 
tecture in Tennyson’s and Browning’s poems in 
the Builder of June 11, part of a valuable series 
of “Architecture among the Poets.” The 
writer says that Mr. Browning’s references to 
architecture ‘‘ are marked by a fuller combina- 
tion of force of descriptive power with real 
knowledge of the subject than is to be found in 
the pages of any other English poet of any 
age”—a remark true of Mr. Browning’s treat- 
ment of music, painting, sculpture, and nearly 
every other subject with which he has dealt. 


THE committee for the erection of the Zwingli 
memorial in Ziirich has entrusted the work to 
Heinrich Natter, of Vienna, the sculptor of the 
Schumann memorial in Leipzig. 


Tue last four of thirty-six statues of famous 
men erected at the University of Strassburg 
have lately been placed in position. These 
statues, which are from the atelier of Herr 
Bach, of Stuttgart, represent John Sleidanus 
(1506-56), one of the most renowned publi- 
cists of his time, who was Professor of Law in 
the university for fourteen years; John Daniel 
Schoepflin (1695-1771), the erudite historian of 
Alsace; J. J. Winckelmann (1717-57), archae- 
ologist and critic; and Niebuhr, the historian 
(1776-1831). 


OHRISTIAN WILHELM Scumipt, the author 
ef the well-known work on the antiquities of 
Trier, died in that city on May 31. He was 
also the author of the popular, but exact, little 
sketches of the cathedrals of Céln, Strassburg, 
Ulm, and Frankfurt. Researches in the history 
of Trier were the chief occupation of his life, 
and in this province he has made himself a 
permanent name. 


Correction —In our notice last week of the 
drawings of the late W. L. Leitch now 
exhibiting at the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, the initials were inadvertently 
given as #. P., which are, we believe, those of 
the son. 








MUSIC. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Tue eighth Triennial Festival began on 
Friday, June 15, with the usual great re- 
hearsal, and this was followed on Monday by the 
“Messiah.” When this Oratorio was first 
réhearsed at Dublin, i141 years ago, ‘it was 
allowed,” says a journal of the period, “‘ by the. 
greatest judges to be the finest composition of 
music that ever was heard.” At that time 
iHaydn was ten years old ; half-a-century later 
he was present at a Handel commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, and, alter hearing the 
“* Hallelujah Chorus,” exclaimed, ‘‘ Handel is 
the master of us all.” Mozart said of him, “ He’ 
knows better than any one of us what is capable’ 
-of producing a great effect ; when he chooses, he 
can strike likea thunderbolt.” And Beethoven 
called Handel ‘‘the monarch of the musical: 
kingdom.” In this country he reigns supreme ; 
and, though some musicians are not disposed to! 
regard the “ Messiah ” as his masterpiece, all! 


are'bound to admit that it enjoys more popular’ 





favour than any other work which could be 
named, ancient or modern. However great may 
be the musical worth of this Oratorio, the 
reason of ifs phenomenal success is not purely a 
musical one; fhe sacred character of the words, 
and the connexion of the work with charitable 
institutions of all kinds, haye undoubtedly con- 
tributed to its popularity. Oan one find fault 
with the directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
for Placing the “ Messiah” on their programme 
as the first attraction? In face of the facts that 
upwards of 22,000 persons were drawn by it to 
Sydenham last Monday, that they listened to it 
with marked attention, and were deeply im- 
pressed with the beauty and grandeur of the 
music, we would scarcely like even to hint at 
its omission from a Handel Festival. But this 
much we will say, that, considering good ren- 
derings of the ‘‘ Messiah” may be repeatedly 
heard in London and throughout the country, 
and also seeing that for well-known reasons the 
Festival performance of this Oratorio is not the 
greatest musical treat of the week, it is to be 
hoped that one day the English public will be 
asked to break asunder the bonds of custom, and 
patronise one of the other fine, but less-known, 
Oratorios of the great master. Acquaintance 
with his other creations will increase our 
admiration for his genius without diminishing 
the glory and greatness of the ruling favourite. 

The performance of the ‘Messiah’ last 
Monday was exceedingly good. To say that 
it was faultless would be untrue. Occasional 
signs of unsteadiness in the singing were 
noticeable. Wrong notes were heard from time 
to time, and a drum entry in “ For unto us” 
was premature. But at all previous Festivals 
there have been similar accidents and short- 
comings ; and it is only surprising that, under 
a conductor new to the choir, there should be 
much to praise and little to find fault with. 
Mr. Manns achieved a decided success. The 
body of tone from the voices was very fine. 
The tenors and basses are of excellent quality ; 
the ladies’ voices appeared to us slightly in- 
ferior, more especially the sopranos. Of the 
orchestra we can speak in terms of high praise ; 
the wind instruments were not, however, 
sufficiently audible. Some of the choruses 
deserve special mention for the steadiness and 
energy with which they were rendered. These 
were ‘“‘Glory to God,” ‘‘ All we like sheep,” 
and the “ Hallelujah’’ and ‘‘Amen.” It will 
be unnecessary to enter into any detail respect- 
ing the solos, which were entrusted to well- 
known and accomplished singers. Mdme. 
Albani sang the soprano and Mr. Maas the 
tenor music. Mdme. Trebelli and Sig. Foli 
appeared in the first part, and Mdme. Patey 
and Mr. Santley in the second. The last named 
received quite an ovation for his forcible 
delivery of ‘‘ Why do the nations.” 

On Wednesday, the selection day, the pro- 
gramme was a representative one ; in addition 
to pieces from Handel’s secular works, it con- 
tained airs and choruses from no less than ten 
of his nineteen English Oratorios. From 
‘“* Deborah ” was chosen a short air (and, strange 
to say, the only novelty of the programme), 
‘* Tears such as tender fathers shed ” (Mr. Sant- 
ley). From ‘‘ Athalia” were given the sinfonia 
and the fine chorus “The mighty power.” 
‘*Saul,” next in order, was represented by two 
choruses; the first of these, ‘‘ Envy, eldest 
born of hell,” is one of Handel’s finest inspira- 
tions, and a Festival favourite. Mdme. Albani 
sang ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim,” from ‘‘ Sam- 
son,” with trumpet obbligato (Mr. M‘Grath) ; 
though loudly applauded, it was not one of her 
best efforts. The overture from the Occasional 
Overture was very finely played ; but the open- 
ing largo was somewhat hurried, and also the 
March—the last bar of which, by-the-way, was 
not played as written by Handel. From “ Judas 
Maccabaeus ”’ was given ‘‘ From mighty kings,” 





Mdme. Valleria. The solo (Mr. Barton 
MoGudkin) and chorus from ‘ Joan.” “ Glory 
to God,” were effectively rendered. This was 
the piece which made such an impression on 
Haydn when he heard it rmed at one of 
the Ooncerts of Antient Music. The spiri 
March and, of course, ‘See the conquering 
hero” were also selected from this Oratorio. 
The lovely chorus “ May no rash intruder,” 
from ‘‘Solomon,” was spletididly sung. 
‘** Righteous Heaven,” from ‘‘ Susanna,” was 
not performed in a very forcible manner, 
‘** Angels, ever bright and fair,” by Mdme, 
Albani, represen “ Theodora,” Handel’s 
favourite work. When first performed in 1749 
this Oratorio was not a success; and the com- 
poser wittily, though sarcastically, remarked, 
‘*The Jews will not come to it as to ‘Judas 
Maccabaeus,’ because it is a Christian story ; 
and the ladies will not ae ee it is a 
virtuous one.” Mr. Barton M‘Guckin gave 
‘**Waft her, angels,” from ‘‘ Jephtha,” the last 
of Handel’s great series of sacred works. Of 
the other pieces of the programme, “From 
harmony,” ‘‘O the pleasure of the plains,” 
“Wretched lovers,” and the solos ‘“ Verdi 
prati” (Mdme. Trebelli), ‘‘ Love in her eyes” 
(Mr. Lloyd), “‘O ruddier than the cherry” 
Mr. Santley), and ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga” 
Mdme. Patey), were brilliant successes. tr, 

. T. Best gave a very fine performance of the 
first Concerto for organ and orchestra, in 
G minor, for which he received great applause. 

In concluding this brief notice, we must 
again give high praise to Mr. Manns for his 
skilful, firm, and energetic conducting. The 
choir sang well throughout; the sopranos, 
though first in order of rank, seemed, however, 
as on Monday, last in merit. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Last week, on June 13 and 16, two vocal 
recitals were givén at the Prince’s Hall, Pic- 
cadilly, by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. The 
programmes included songs and duets of various 
styles; and, whether in the buffo Italian music, 
the graceful specimens from Irench operas of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, or the 
lyrical productions of Schumann, Schubert, and 
other German composers, the two artists proved 
themselves thoroughly efficient, and their 
efforts were much appreciated. Both concerts 
were well attended, and the second especially 
was most successful. Mr. Henschel accompanied 
the whole of the programmes, and by his care- 
ful and delicate playing added greatly to the 
charm and effect of the music. 

The Richter Concerts are drawing to a close. 
There is nothing new to say about the ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’’ Overture ; but we do not remember ever 
to have heard, even under Herr Richter, a 
finer performance of it than the one given last 
Monday at the seventh concert. The applause 
was loud and prolonged, but Herr Richter did 
not yield to the storm; he bowed his thanks 
and went on with the programme. Mr. E. 
Lloyd, who was in splendid voice, sang the 
Preislied from ‘Die Meistersinger” with 
marked effect. Herr Hausmann gave an ex- 
cellent rendering of Schumann’s rather dry 
Concerto in A minor (op. 129). It is one of the 
composer's late works, and bears few traces 
of genuine inspiration. Liszt's Symphonic 
Poem ‘‘ Mazeppa” is a clever piece of writing; 
it was well played, but met with little favour. 
The concert concluded with Brahms’ Symphony 
in D, and full justice was done to the work. 
A Richter Concert without Beethoven is some- 
thing new ; the name does not even appear in 
the programme for next week. Is it altogether 
prudent to neglect the idol of the public for 

iezt, or even Berlioz ? 





